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GOLD OR LANDS. 





BY G. C. B. 





**I bring not houses, lands, or gold, 
To give, sweetheart, to thee; 

No richer than I was of old, 
Am I to-day,’’ quoth he. 

In sooth he looked his poverty, 
If ever so did one; 

In rags and tatters clad was he, 
Bareheaded to the sun! 


It was her love of long ago 
Who took her outstretched hands; 
‘If you are he I used to kuow, 
I seek not gold or lands. 
If you but love me still, sweetheart, 
I am content, *’ cried she; 
‘‘And I will share your lowly part, 
For | your bride will be;’' 


‘Then, by my troth, my heart is thine!*’ 
Quoth he at her reply; 

‘Though rags and tatters may be mine, 
No beggar now am I. 

I'm richer than with gold and lands 
The proudest monarchs be, 

With thee for mine, and these two hands 
To work, sweetheart for thee!’ 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





“THE WILD WAR- 
RINGTONS,” “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XIII.—(ConT1INvEb. ) 


LIKED Aurora Ramage; for I respected 
| her. The young actress and singer 
was honest and good, and worked hard 

to maintain the position she had won. 

As Mrs. Ramage herself was always 
ready and proud to admit, “No mortal 
mother could possibly have been blessed 
with a kinder aaughter’”’ than her clever 
girl Aurora was in every respect to her. 

Our friendly greetings over, and Mrs. 
Ramage having again and again expressed 
her delight to think that they—she and 
Miss de Vere—should have found us there 
upon the pier, we all sat down togeiher 
near to the pavilion in the breezy sunlight 
of that perfect summer day. 

The grand expanse of blue-green sea 
was heaving languidly under the cloudless 
sky. The pleasure-boats were coming 
home slantwise from their morning sail, 
with some of their “jovial crew” ill and 
some of them singing. The band was play- 
ing selections from Iolanthe, I remember, 
with the hot sunshine flooding down upon 
the glittering brazen instruments. Certainly 
there was a red-striped awning flapping 
over the players; but an awning like that 
was of little value on such a radiant day. 

Then Mrs. Ramage inquired feelingly 
whether we had found ‘“‘nice rooms,” with- 
out a drawback of any kind to them, and I 
assured her that we had—the good soul go- 
ing on tosay that, she and Miss de Vere 
having arrived at Thangate only on the 
previous evening, they had taken apart- 
ments which faced the sea in the lower 
part of the town. The house, said Mrs. 
Ramage, was on the Marine and close to 
the Dome by the Waves. 

‘*You see,mem,”’remarked Mrs. Ramage, 
“we must be handy to the Dome’’—she 
called it ‘“‘Doom”’—“because of Rory. She 
has to sing there twice a day.”’ 

“I begin my engagement this afternoon, 
Miss de Vere putin. ‘Will you come and 
i Mrs. Dark wood ?’’ 


ear me. 


“ ¥ 
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ng Iisia*? 4 a 5 Lk " 
what I meant; but Miss de 
iInderstood instantly. 

“Oh, my songs are harmless enough, if 
you are aiming at that I’ she laughed good- 
temperedly. ‘I refused flatly to sing them 
—it's my rule, and I break it for nobody— 
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if f they are in the Snsiauniiaiative eor horrid, 
Mr. Binkworthy, not so very long ago, 
thought fit to swear at me because I would 
not put orf fleshings—tights, you know. 
But that’sa thing I have never yet done, 
and I never will do, Mrs. Dark wood; and J 
did not speak to him for a whole week. 
He knows me better now,” she added, with 
a serenity that bespoke conviction. 

“I suppose you have brought down some 
new songs with you ?’’ I inquired, feeling 
a strong and growing interest in this 
shrewd and sensible young woman, who 
went her fearless way upon a dangerous 
road, and who upon it, too, could hold her 
own without dismay. 

“A few, Mrs. Darkwood,’’ she answered 
pleasantly; adding that herchief ones were 
the best of her old London favorites, such 
as “Would you believe it?’ and “So I 
hear,” which, with new topical verses, 
smartly written up to date, would be sure 
tq prove successful at Thangate. 

I promised to visit the Dome in the 
afternoon. 

“Thank you,’’ said the girl simply. 
Then she continued, “And, if you don’t 
care about the show, why, you can but 
leave itand take Isla out into the gardens 
at the back ot the concert-hall. The wild 
beasts and merry-go-rounds will amuse 
her. Have you seen the wild beasts yet, 
you sweet little thing?’ said Aurora, 
suddenly bending over and kissing the 
child in a thoroughly hearty and unaffected 
fashion. 


“No,” said Isla, with wide upturned 
eyes. ‘Lions and tigers !’’ 

“Yes, both; and laughing hyenas into 
the bargain.’”’ Then deftly she lifted 
the littleone on to her lap and begun to 
describe to her all the wonderful sights 
that were to be seen in the gardens of the 
Dome by the Waves. 

‘“‘But dear me, where is the Captain, men, 
all this while?’ cried Mrs. Ramage, just 
then recollecting my husband’s existence, 

In a few words I explained to her whither 
Daryl was gone; and with much concern 
she said immediately — 

“But the poor dear gentleman will find 
No. ll al) shut up, Mrs. Darkwood. What 
will he do for a bed ?”’ : 

I reminded Mrs. Ramage that London 
was not wholly destitute of hotels, and 
that my husband was aman who could 
well attend to his own comfort. At this 
she laughed, and said amiabl y— 

“Ah, yes, indeed, gentlemen can always 
take care of number one—there is no doubt 
about that !’’ 

And then, as the band had ceased to play 
and one o’clock had struck,it was time that 
we should be going homeward to our early 
dinner. Every one, in fact, was leaving 
the pier, with appetite sharpened for 
luncheon or dinner. 

The Ramages accompanied me and my 
little girl as far as the entrance to the pier, 
and there we separated to go our different 
ways, but with the understanding that, if 
Isla were not tired, we should meet again 
at the Dome in the afternoon. 

Arrived home at our lodgings on the cliff, 
we met our landlady, Miss Piper, in the 
hall. 

‘‘There’s a gentleman up-stairs, madam, 
waiting to see you,” said she. We had 
the drawing-room floor in Miss Piper's 


house—it was bigger, airier, altogether 





better than the down-stairs floor. 


“A gentleman!’ I echoed, astonishe 
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Mr Varn W 


ard. 
Her instinct was surer than 


Isla had he 
the staircase. 
mine. 

I followed her wonderingly. 
itbe? 


W ho could 














| forgotton 


She had YADISIICU ip j 


Ere I seatiall the iiediets however a 
little smothered cry of intense joy broke 
from the child. I entered the drawing- 
room quickly. There by the open bay- 
window stood Leigh Eversleigh. 

Isla, speechless, was hugging his neck— 
she being hoisted aloft to his shoulder, 
clasped in the strong arms of her friend. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

The tide was out; the sands under the 
cliffs were swarming with hundreds of 
busy youngsters, who were building 
castles and digging moats around them, or 
hunting for shrimps in the little dykes 
and pools which the out-going sea had left 
behind it. 

Isla herself was there amongst those 
noisy young ones, with Mr. Eversleigh—a 
most accomplished architect in sand and 
seaweed—in the role of her obedient 
slave. 

1, with book and sun-umbrella, was oc- 
cupying my favorite corner at the end of 
the pier, the salt life-giving wind blowing 
gently from the north-west and wafting 
shoreward the sad soft sighing cadence of 
thé distant waves. 

Mr. Eversleigh had now been at 
Thangate for three or four days, and was 
staying at the cosy “Black Stag.” He 
shunned on principle, he said, all such 
monster edifices asthe huge hotel on the 
cliff—preferring the real comfort and the 
capital cookery, the charming hostess and 
the courteous host, for all of which attrac- 
tions the “Black Stag’’ at Thangate had 
acquired a wide reputation. Indeed the 
“Black Stag’? was famous, and worthbily 
sO. 

It was odd,I thought, that Mr. Eversleigh 
should say nothing about his going back 
to town,or how long he intended to remain 
at the “Black Stag.” As for Daryl, he had 
not yet returned from London; nor had 
he once taken the trouble to write to me to 
account in any wise for his lengthened 
absence. I suppose he meant us to under- 
stand that we were to expect him when we 
should see him—that he would come back 
to us when he pleased, and not before. 
This was Daryl’s “way’’—at least, it was 
one of them. He had several others pe- 
culiarly his own that were equally erratic 
and unsatisfaccory. 

As { sat on the pier under my serviceable 
umbrella, the queer crowd trooping past 
like an organised procession, round and 
round the gay pavilion for morning exercise, 
the band playing, the flags adorning the 
pavilion roof floating out upon the wind, 
two strangers—young mem—came along 
and seated themselves close to my side. 

Sut they took no notice of—never looked 
at—the quiet woman reading under her 
umbrella; and, in fact, they continued to 
chat together as coolly asif she had not 
been there at all. 

Feminine curiosity prompted me to peep 
forth cautiously in order to ascertain what 
kind of neighbors these of mine were. So 
{ looked; and I then saw that that they 
were .of the genus which I had heard 
Daryl term the “masher’’ breed—voice and 
accent revealing that they were young men 
of breeding too. Decidedly they were not 
of the ordinary herd that rushed in their 
thousands to Thangate. I went on read- 
ing. 

In another moment or two I had wholly 
that I was not in my 


- - hy 
favorite corner. But 


alone 
presently, the name 


Vf i we eT fa 


“Look here, old chappie, 
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Vere quite so freely now. It makes a lot 
of difference when a fellow’s in earnest and 
as good as engaged to a girl, don’t you 
know? It makes a lot of difference 
then !”’ 

And his companion, with a more 
tible drawl, answered — 

“In earnest, Tracy-surely you are not 
in earnest! But, if so, old man, of course 
she shail be Miss de Vere for the future,” 

“You'll see, ’ said the first 
speaker, dropping his glass from his eye. 
“—T don’t much tancy—er—that I should 
have tollowed her down here if—er—if I 
had not been in earnest—head over heels 
in earnest—eh ?”’ 

The other laughed. 

“By Jove,” he said, “whata deuce of a 
row there'll be at Starch when the gov’nor 
hears of it!’ 

“T dare say,’’ replied the one called 
Tracy serenely. “But it won't be the first, 
dear fellow, by a good many that I’ve been 
compelled to have out with the old man at 
home. It does him good, | believe—wakes 
him up, don’t you know !’ 

“Can he disinherit you, old chappie—I 
forgot—or otherwise in thatdirection make 
himself obnoxious ?” 

“Fortunately he can’t, or 1 have not the 
least doubt in the world” he would have 
done it long ago.” 

The other laughed again. I noticed that 
he usually laughed before he spoke. 

“The Countess will have a fit,” 
drawled. 

“Not she—she’s too tough. You don’t 
know how tough my mother is, She'll 
storm, of course; but storms don’t last for 
ever. They blow over in time,”’ 

“And Lady Cassantira, old man—how 
about her ?” 

Tray yawned—a long yawn with some- 
thing like a groan at the end of it. 

“Oh, Lady Cassandra be——" 
lected himself—for the first time 
also that 4 woman was in close proximity to 


percep- 


Gaveston,’ 


he 


Ile 
perceived 


recol- 


—jindeed was brushing—his dandy legs. 
“Oh, Lady Cassandra be jiggered !’ he 
supplemented mildly. 

The next remark that fell upon my ears 
caused me to start visibly; but these young 


Never for a moment 

that I was interested 
saying. My book 
nearly slipped fre hand. I was 
listening voluntarily now— listening inten- 
thy—searcely breathing, lest a syllable of 
the strange talk should escape me. 

“By-the-by,” said he of the irritating 
draw], “Daryl Darkwood, so I’m told, has 
lately been seen here at Thangate—at 
Thangate, of all places in creation! 1 
wonder where he has been hiding forthese 
five or six years or more. Abroad, I 
tancy—perhaps the best place for him.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the one called 
Tracy. ‘Your brother Rollo was at Cam- 
bridge with him; wasn’t he?’ 

“Yes. He and Darkwood and I#igh 
Eversleigh were all three of ‘em at 
Ursula’s together. I never knew much of 
Daryl Darkwood myself. He's older toan 


men did not notice it. 
did it oceur tothem 
in what they wer 


uh my 


Iam. What I heard of him came from 
Rollo.” 
. ‘ ’ he?’ said 

“A rather loose fish, wasnt hey ai 

Tracy pleasantly. 

“Who—Darkwood? Rather! And he 
ij made such amess of it at last—ended so 
deuced badly—one couldn't help feeling 

sorry for him, poor chap! Thev said 
Rallo or nebody said—that he turned 


one of them 


was saying very quietly and kindly—-“I f 
don’t think I altogether—er—approve,don’t f 


you know, 





of your ‘Aurora-ing’ Miss de } 


as I say, he 

lost sight of him. 

knows!’ 
“Did his 


went abroad present ‘ 


W here he ' 


wife 


go with him? 
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“ey SUPPOSE 8m, 


where the dickens he picked her up-— 


whether she was pretty or whether she was | 


plain, or whether she was at all acquainted 
with the true character of the husland 


she'd got bold of—all this is unknown to 


me, and ] believe to everybody else. The 
whole thing was a mystery.’’ 

“And Kedknights, Marc,” sald Tracy 
lazily—“how about Redknights, then 7" 

“Oh, Darkwood, of course, never went 
there again—has never been there since! 
After the scandal, the frightful row they 
had—and [ suppose the poor beggar de 
served it—the old Squire kicked him out- 
disowned him—swore he'd done with him 
forever. It was a most miserable business, 
no doubt.” 

“But what I mean is,” said the admirer 
of Miss de Vere, “how about the entail at 
Redk nights ?” 

“Why, there is none,’ was the reply. 
“Old Darkwood, in that way, can do @x 
actly ashe pleases, Hle can leave every 
penny of his money, house and all, to the 
County Hospital if he likes. And ‘pon my 
word I shouldn't wonder ifhe did it. He 
in quite in his dotage now, so they say, and 
acknowledges no kinship whatever, save 
that of his daughter, Mrs. Eversieigh, who 
lives with him. And she'’sa great invalid 

had a lot o’ trouble in ber time.” 

“Well, ‘tis lucky for me,” obmesr veal 
Tracy lightly, “that the old man at Starch 
Is not possessed of the same power—that's 
all J can say—or it would be all the worse 
in the end for meand Aurora.” 

The other laughed out loud and long, as 
if the domestic tempest ahead of his friend 
was the greatest joke imaginable for a 
looker-on, 

“Deucedly lucky indeed for you, old 
chappie,” he drawled at last. 
lustrious poet says somewhere or other, 


‘As mnnidg 


‘best for you and best for Miss Aurora de 
Vere a9 

“Hush suddenly 
Tracy; “here they 


mother,” 


” 
lhian, interriupled 


como—she and her 


l had overheard enough. | was searcely, 
as may be conceived, in humor to be recog 
nized by Mra, Ramage and Aurora, partion 
larly after all that I had just heard, 

Vn agreeable state of things it would be 
for every one concerned if Missde Vere 
Inarched upin herecordial fashion and in 
sisted forthwith upon introducing me tothe 
young inan called Tracy, and to the friend 
With him! , 

Both then, to theirconsternation and con 
fusion, Would learn that they had all the 
While been sitting close to Daryl Dark 
Wood's wife! The thought to ; nit) Wie 
dreadful. 

Prose swiftly and noisels saly, my large 
sunshade lowered well over my heal and 
fers, and walked away ina gireetion 
Oppesite to that from which | was some 
how conscious that Mrs. Ramage and her 
daughter were approaching. 


sticouals 


1 Was soon lost in the prowenading 
crowd, 

My emotions just then were of a confliet 
ing nature. 7 felt keenly hurt, busnitbiated 
curiously lonely, all at ones 
In the midst of so any people 


and angry 
. ’ 


My bosom ached with its sense of jain 
and bitterness ; I believe that hot and jure 
slonate tears were rising thick in my eye@ ; 
I know that I could hardly se Whithertmy 
steps were leading me 

Vithough Thad newer never from the 
lirst—been jn my husband's contidenyes in 
PONG Vague Inanner it galled me to fr hind 
that strangers and outsiders the cold and 
earcless world general), should kiow 
more of the man T had married than I sy 
self knew, 

Indeed, the world,it appeared, knew all, 
Whilst ] knew naught. What right had he 
to keep mein the dark —to enlightew ma 
his wife, in no wise ? 

W hat right had he te 1), Why fe in secret, 
under cruelly false colors ; and, if ties Wiebe 
im truth the reprobate that thew men 
seemed to bint, what r pebit Died baer tes ray 
me down to his—~ 


Then the recollection 


‘ 
(n miy grey 
| 
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But who she was, of my earliest years been taught to call my 


| “henne 7” 

Moreover, he was Isla’s father, No, no; 
| J could not, dared not now reproach him 
| for aught he had done ; for who, alas, was 
I that I should presume to pry into, to sit 
in judgment upon, the past of the man 
who, at any rate, whatever his offences, 
bad been unselfish enough to make me his 
wife 7 

Threughout our married life I had never 
reproached him for his unnatural reticence; 
J would not begin to reproach him now. 
Knowing Daryl'’s temper, I would be wise; 
1 would be as cautious and forbearing 
with bim as I had ever been. So I then 
resolved, 

All the same, I was unhappy, dissatis- 
fied, il) at easxe—perhaps because deep in 
my heart I was conscious that, had 1 now 
loved Dary! as dearly and as truly as I had 
loved him in the old dead days, my misery 
of that morning, the galling sense of injus- 
tice and wrong, would have been infinitely 
greater than it was—infinitely harder to 
endure, 

Was itany fault of mine that my once 
strong love for him had decayed and grown 
poor? Well, Hleaven above me knew the 
truth though man might never know it. 

I had passed the iron turnstiles which cut 
AY the broader and more popular part of 
the pier from the longer and narrower part 
which touched the town, when I walked 
blindly againstsome one who was hurry- 
jing towards the iron barriers. 
“Keally, 1 beg your pardon,”’ 
ginning. The next instant I saw that 
formal apology was needless. It was Leigh 
Kversleigh. 

“T was on my way to look for you, Mrs, 
Dark wood,” he explained, laughing, whilst 
J, unseen, managed to brush the tears from 
my eyelashes, and to call up a smile to my 
met Lips. 

‘The sunlight was in my eyes,’’ IT said at 
random, Then, marking that the child 
was absent, l cried anxiously, “Isla—where 


I was be- 


Ok 


in whe 4 
“Itall right—she is perfectly safe,’ he 
answered, “We have had an uncommonly 
industrious morning on the sands, and it 
was wart work into the bargain ; and by- 
and-by the little one got tired, and wanted 
mic to take her home.” 

“And you did ?”’ 

“Yos; Learried her home and laid her 
in her cot, and, at her earnest request, be- 
wan to tell her stories ; butin five minutes 
she was asleep as sound as a roach, and 
looking as well and as rosy as you could 
wish tosee her. IT am so glad that you 
brought her to Thangate.”’ 

‘“Soam 1.’’ In the next breath, “how 
good and kind you are to her, Mr, KEvers- 
leigh,’’ I added gratefully. 

Hie stooped and said to me rather 
abruptly— 

“Have you—forgive me—heard some bad 
news 7?’ 

“Why do you ask?” I inquired in a faint 
voice, 

“You are looking so—so pale and sad,’’ 
said he very kindly, flushing somewhat 
through his tan as he spoke ; “though I 
fear you will think me impertinent for re- 
marking it.” 

If there was one man in the whole world 
whom I felt ] could trust bofore all other 
living men, that man was Leigh Evers 
leigh. 

“If,” I said more firmly, “you will walk 
homeward with me, I will tell you what I 
bave heard this morning.”’ ; 

Hie turned directly, his head Slightly 
bent, his hands and stick behind his back. 
So he walked by my side towards the 
town. 

Then I, without further parley, and re 
serving nothing, told him all that I had by 
chance overheard, not half an hour before, 
in the desultory conversation of those two 
young men. 

For some seconds he offered no comment, 
then he said slowly— 

‘Phat must be Viscount Tracy, the only 
won of the Earl of Starch: and his com 
panion doubtless was Mare Gaveston. Molle 





ous i " re . , . 
parentage, Of tiv own sad past rushed, | Gaveston's younger brother,’’ 
“as it were adil gr ilye ' 
» headlong upon me bringing “And is it possible that Lord Tracy { 
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Whether such ventures as@ rule turn out 
4 ” 

well ix quite another question. 
“Itis a 4 
said J, sighing unawares. 





vr 


fact, Mra. Dark wood ?”’ returned 


tered the 
a *«wift and somewhat puizzical 


he, with 
downward giance at me. ° 

“No. [found itout years ago.”’ 

{ had spoken more passionately perhaps 
—with more bitterness, I am certain—than 
I had meant to speak; so I hastened to 
cover what I feltto bean error by saying 
hastily, before Leigh himself could 
speak — 

“And do you know—personally I mean 
—this young Viscount Tracy ad 

“J have met him once or twice—it may 
be oftener--at the Gavestons’. As you 
heard, Kallo Gaveston and I and Dary! 
Dark wood were all three of us together as 
quite young men at Ursula’s.”’ 

“And the Mra, Eversleigh mentioned 
this morning by Mr. Marc Gaveston,”’ I 
ventured to ask—“who is she? You, Mr. 
Everslelgh, Iknow, havenomotber. You 
have told me so yourself,” { added gently. 

“Ah, you mean the Mrs. Kversleigh at 
Redknights?” said Leigh, in his frank 
way. 

“Yesu—at—at Redknights,’ 
rather husky and uncertain tone. 

“Well,” Leigh tried to explain, ‘‘she is 
in reality no kinswoman whatever of mine; 
for }and her late husband, Captain Ever- 
sleigh, were merely cousins two or three 
times removed—I positively cannot tell 
you which, for lam not, you see, sure my- 
self,"he laughed, “llowever, I know Mrs. 
iversleigh intimately; for besides our be- 
ing just slightly connected through ber 
marriage with Captain Eversleigh, I used 
frequently to meet her, in the days before 
she became a confirmed invalid, at Gaves- 
ton Priory—a fine old place, and only a few 
miles from Redknights itself. But it strikes 
me, Mrs. Darkwood,”’ said he pleasantly, 
‘that somehow you have never thoroughly 
understood the Eversleigh-Dark wood con- 
nection, Have you?” 

“It would be odd,”’ 1 replied, trying to 
speak without pain, “if I did. You are 
aware—you must have seen for yourself— 
how little I know of Daryl’s affairs—how 
little J am in my husband’s confidence.” 
“But surely,” cried Leigh, as if involun- 
tarily, ‘you have heard of Redknights?”’ 
And Janswered as calmly as I possibly 
could— 

“J never heard of Redknights until this 
morning 


’ 


said J, ina 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE reply touching my ignorance 
| upon the subject of Redknights and its 
history created any astonishment in 
the mind of Leigh Eversleigh, he allowed 

naught of the surprise to escape him. 
“Well, Mrs. Darkwood,” he said with a 
rather suspicious cheeriness and rapidity 
of utterance, “Daryl, I think, could not 
possibly object to my making a slight fam- 
ily complication somewhat clearer to you 
than it is at present, because I notice that 
in your hearing he sometimes—though per- 
haps it is in jest—speaks of me as his 
cousin—which of course 1 am not. It is 
wisteading, you know, and there's no 
secretin the matter—there cannot be, Pe- 
sides,’ added he, with that sunny smile of 
his own which could be so singularly win- 
ning when he chose, “I consider that it is 
as much my family story as it is Daryl's, 
You see, it was in this wise. Old Squire 
Parkwood, whois himself still alive, bad 
two children—a son and a daughter— 
Marion, who became Mrs. Eversleigh, and 
Daryl|—Daryl’s father, who, together with 
his wife and Captain Eversleigh, fell a vie- 
tin to an outbreak of some terrible fever in 
India. All three of them were out there, 
as it happened, at the same time, the BO DAR 
rate regiments of the two Captains being 
stationed only a few miles apart from each 
other ; and all three of them were carried 
ott by the epidemic, with many another 
European, within the space of a few days. 
fhe news for the old Squire at Redknights 
who, by the way, had lost his own wife 
| n the earlier years of their married life— 
| Was a great blow ; people said, indeed, that 
aged him pre maturely, 
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ueer world, Mr. Eversleigh ! | 


“Can it be that you have only just mas- | 














a a 
wife, were no more, and that Captain 
| Dark wood’s boy, now a youngster of eight 
or nine and his grandfather’s heir, was 
about to be sent home to England by 
friends of his dead parents—scarcely, | 
| say, had this sorrowful intelligence reached 
Redknights when a fresh and crushing 
calamity fell upon the newly-widowed Mrs. 
Eversicigh. Her only child, the darling ot 
its mother’s heart, and the pet of its grand- 
father’s, too—met with @ tragic end. The 
little Flower, when only about two and a 
half years old ——’”’ 

“Flower—Fiower !" TI interrupted him, 
keerlly interested, “Was, then, the child 
of this Mrs. Eversleigh—who, I perceive, 
must be Daryl’s aunt—called Flower ?” 

“Yes,” replied Leigh gravely, “Her 
name, sweet as it is singular, was the same 
as yours, Mrs. Darkwood. Often since | 
have known you have I thought what an 
extraordinary circumstance itis that Daryl’s 
wife should be called Flower,’ 

Surely,” said I musingly, “the child 
you speak of must have been the little 
cousin whom Daryl] has once or twice men- 
tioned in a casual manner. Ah, I remem- 
ber now !"’ 

“Yes. But Daryl Darkwood, now your 
hushand, never in his life saw ber, though,” 
put in Leigh gently. “For, as children, 
they had never met before he was taken 
out to India; and before he returned from 
that treacherous country little Flower 
E.versicigh wasdead. She had been killed, 
the tragedy was over—Dary] knows it only 





by heersay—by the time he came to live 


“Killed !’’ I echoed. “How dreadful, 
Mr. VF versleigh! How was she killed?” 


| with his grandfather at Redknights.”’ 


| My voice sank to an almost awe-stricken 


whisper; my blood, as the saying goes, ran 
cold, 

] was thinking of my own darling, my 
little Isla, with her soft short dark curls 
and her wistful blue, her intensely blue 
and dark-lashed eyes—‘Periwinke the 
Second,” as Daryl sometimes in his 
boisterous moods called her; and I won- 
dered, with a dull sense of unspeakable 
anguish, bow I should be able to go on liv- 
ing, a% this other mother, it appeared, had 
gone on living, and was living still, if my 
child were thus to be snatched violently 
trom me. 

“Yeu,’’ quietly continued Leigh; ‘‘poor 
little Flower Eversleigh was murdered— 
murdered, for the sake of revenge, bya 
vindictive woman-servant who had for 
insolence been dismissed from service at 
Redknights. Shé was Mrs. Eversleigh’s 
abigail; and was called, it I remember 
rightly, Rachel Owen. She had an accom- 
plice, though I forget his name, in his 
fiendish deed, but I know that he was the 
lover of the woman Owen, and an under- 
keeper or something on the Squire’s estate. 
It was a most cruel thing—they being well 
aware how dear was the little one in the 
sight of the old man and his daughter—and 
caused, so I’ve been told, in those days 
great stir and excitement through Buck- 
inghamshire.”’ 

“In—is Redknight then in Buckingham- 
shire?’’ 

++ Y em,"’ 

“But those—those wretches, Mr. Ever- 
sleigh—you have not yet told me how they 
murdered the child ?’’ 

“They drowned her,’’ he 
“Winding through a hollow or valley in 
the park of the old house there is a deep 
and swift-flowing river, with many 4 
muddy and weedy hole hidden away /? 
the dangerous bed of it. This deep swift 
stream, Mrs. Darkwood, was that child’s 
grave.’’ 

“And the murderers—the man and the 
woman,” I said indignantly—“they were 
of course caught and properly punished 
for the crime——” I stopped, turning, 4 
I invariably did when bloodshed and the 


answered. 





hideous consequence of it were dominant 
in my thoughts, suddenly faint and sick. 
“Well,” Mr. Eversleigh. said more 
blithely, “the really most extraordinary 
part of the story is that, although every 
effort was made at the time to track the 
inan and the woman to their hiding-place 
| ail endeavor towards this righteous em 
| failed utterly. But by-and-by the rumor 
got abroad—yet no one in the Dark wood 
family to this day, I believe,is quitecertale 
whether or not the report was correct—that 
stice, in a singularly complete manner, 
hel Owen and her i- 
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sullenly making no attempt to escape, was 
taken red-handed—tried, condemned to 
death, and speedily-——” 

I wished to hear no more. It was all too 
horrible. Warm as wasthe day, I shivered. 
We were ascending the higher part of the 
town on our way to my lodgings upon the 
cliff; and here I was thankful for an 
excuse to ask for some real support. 

“Do not tell me any more of it,”’ I said, 
with difficulty controlling my faint voice 
—‘the story is so—so dismal. It is dread- 
ful; and—and I—— Mr. Eversleigh, will 
you be good enough to lend me your arm 
just here—merely foramoment? I always 
fancy that this partof the ascent, especially 
on a warm day, is most fatiguing.” 

“It is, "he assented readily, the assistance 
I had asked for being instantly forthcom- 
ing. “The heat has not made you feel ill, 
I trust, Mrs. Darkwood?”’ he added an- 
xiously. 

“No, no! 
is all.” 

We had gained the summit of the heights. 
The sea-wind met usafresh, I drew in a 
deep draught of it, and felt stronger. But 
[ was determined that the talk should not 
drift back to the gloomy theme of murder 
and sudden death—I had had enough of it; 
it tried me too sorely. 

“Now that 1 have the chance—that the 
opportunity is heve,’’ so I made haste to 
say--“I should very much like to—to put 
a certain question to you, Mr. Eversleigh. 
I wonder whether you will answer it?’ 

“I will if I can,” he replied gravely, 
after a pause. My hand still rested upon 
his arm. 

“I am sure that you can; but | am not 
sure that you will.”’ 

“Let me hear it,”’ said he. 

“This is the second time to-day—the 
second time within the part hour—that I 
bave made to you the humiliating confes- 
sion that, although I am Daryl Dark wood’s 
wife, I know almost absolutely nothing of 
his affairs—certainly nothing of his past,’’ 
observed I. 

Leigh, an honest gentleman, was silent. 
lie knew that I spoke only what was true. 
Therefore I went on— 

“It is painfully clear to me that there is 
a secret in Daryl’s life. It is equally clear 
to me that from his own lips I shall never 
hear what that secret is. If hitherto I have 
been fool enough to doubt that this was 
actually so, young Viscount Tracy and his 
friend this morning dispelled all uncer- 
tainty upon the matter. From their con- 
versation the truth“was forced upon me— 
there isa dark chap@r in Daryl Dark wood’s 
life.’’ 

Still Leigh was silent. So I continued 
more nervousl y— 


“Of course I, as Daryl’s wife, cannot 
stoop toask you, Mr. Eversleigh, to lift the 
veil, to let in the light upon the gloom, as it 
were ; equally as a matter of course, as 
Daryl’s friend, you could not do so mean a 
thing even were I so far to forget myself 
as to beseech you at this moment to do it. 

sut—but this I do freely own I should 
like to know—I think that I have a rightto 
know it—was the offence, this trespass of 
Daryl Darkwood’s, a very great, a very 
heinous one? Thatis my question ; and, 
do you know, I am rather hopeful about 
it? It cannot be very bad, can it,’”’ said I 
wistfully,ifsomewhat vaguely, “‘or--or you, 
Mr. Eversleigh, would not be his kind 
friend ?”’ 

He was staring at the ground as he 
walked. He seemed to be pondering some- 
thing before he could make up his mind to 
speak. 

“Will you tell me,’ I begged earnestly, 
“so much, if nothing more? indeed I ask 
you for nothing more. Do tell me, Mr. 
Eversleigh, that it was not anything very 
—very terrible—at any rate, that it was 
nothing wholly unpardonable ?”’ 

At last he said, with great kindness of 
manner— 

“You see, it is not fair, not just, that a 
man should suffer forever for a—a fault 
once committed and past undoing. He sins, 
let us say, and suffers for thatsin. But 
surely, though reparation, atonement, may 
not altogether lie within bis power, after 
much suffering and sincere repentance on 
account of the transgression, he should be 
forgiven, and his fault be forgotten ? That 
is only just.’’ 

I was far from satisfied. 
pointed and uneasy—the truth of the 
being that I somehow could not bring my} 
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to blame for anything. It was always bis 
“infernal luck,” bis “destiny,” that was 
answerable for the mischief that ever hap- 
pened. 

I sighed and said— 

“Yet, in spite of all, whatever the ‘all’ 
may be, you are, are you not, his real, his 
sincere friend 7’ 

We were close to Miss Piper’s door ; 
there was no time for more ; and after to- 
day, the question,I felt, could never be un- 
earthed 

And Leigh, as gently and as kindly as 
before replied— 

“Iecan truthfully say, Mrs. Dark wood, 
that I believe I am his sincere friend—and 
yours.”’ 

“Ah, I know well enough that you are 
mine !”’ I answered gratefully, albeit per- 
haps a trifle sadly. 

Was I burt, { wonder, because he had 
not been more frank with me? { did not 
know. 


There was some one standing within the 
open doorway of Miss Piper’s house, smok- 
ing acigar that made the air around de- 
lightful. At first I thought it was one of 
the lodgers who occupied the dining-room 
floor below us, and did not recognize him ; 
for he, the strange man, as I thought, was 
dressed in a new summer suit of very 
light gray and a woolly-looking tweed, ad- 
niirably fashioned and vastly becoming to 
the tall, dark, handsome stranger who 
wore it. 

His hat, a deerstalker, matched the gray 
suitin just the right way ; his tie was a 
knot of dusky crimson silk caught in a 
gold ring ; and his boots were of new pat- 
ent leather topped with light colored 
cloth. 

A black walking stick, with a silver 
knob, and a white Bond Street button- 
hole, finished off the gentleman's whole 
attire. 

“Like a good and dutiful dame, Peri- 
winkle,” he called out, with an unpleasant 
light in his brilliant eyes, and an offensive 
smnile just visible beneath his heavy swart 
moustache, “I perceive that you look in- 
consolable for the absence of your true 
knight and master.”’ 

Suddenly, asif it had been burnt, my 
hand dropped from Leigh Eversleigh’s 
arm. I had totally forgotten that it re- 
mained there. 

Leigh, in his easy, thorough-bred man- 
ner, raised his hat to the man on the door- 
step, for it was his friend,and my husband, 
Daryl! Dark wood. 

Notwithstanding his strange mien and 
his curious smile in greeting me and Mr. 
Eversleigh, Daryl clapped Leigh upon the 
shoulder in the heartiest way possible,and 
invited him into “luncheon.” 

But Mr. Eversleigh, though he came up- 
stairs for a few minutes’ chat, fimly 
declined to stay for our mid-day meal. 

He wa8 going to drive over to Shipgate, 
he said, to call upon some people he knew, 
who had taken a house there for the aut- 
umn, and he must get back to the “Black 
Stag”’ at once. 

A mutual explanation took place between 
the two men, whilst I went to see whether 
Isla was yet awake, to take off my hat, and 
to smooth my hair. The Thangate breezes 
of a morning were apt to wax rough in 
their play. 

Leigh Eversleigh explained to Daryl 
what I naturally already knew—how it 
was that he, Leigh himself, had turned up 
so unexpectedly at Thangate. 

The father of his yachting friend had 
died suddenly in Scotland; the son in 
great haste had been telegraphed for ; the 
yachting party and their plans were of 
course broken up in consequence, and the 
whole scheme had been abandoned—post- 
poned indefinitely until a happier time. 

Having made his arrangements with this 
cruise in view, and really looking forward 
to what would be his first glimpse of the 
Mediterranean, Leigh declared that he had 
been at aloss to decide what to be at, or 
whether to go for his autumn holiday, 
when this sudden upsetting of their plans 
was brought about by the death in Scot- 
land. 

Recollecting however that we were at 
Thangate, and having our address in his 
possession, he thought that he could not do 
better than run down to the seaside, and 
in person ascertain hew we were getting 
along. 

So he came 
” and indeed 
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r Strand,whom should I run perverse but that 


queer fish Herr von Rosenberg. Why, you 
must remember Rosenberg, Periwinkle, 


don’t you 7” pumning eather charghy 60 mh. 
Isla was still resting in her cot, and I had 
returned to the sitting-room. 

“Yes,” I replied briefly. Distinctly I 
remembered Herr von Rosenberg, but 
could remember nothing good of him. 

“I wonder how it is,’ pursued Daryl, in 
a voice of affected plaintiveness, ‘‘that so 
many foreigners invade our shores—come 
over to ‘do’ the English capital—at such an 
impossible time of the year ?”’ 

“Oh it’s only those who don’t know any 
better,” said Leigh. 

“Suppose that is it,’’ agreed Daryl lan- 
guidly. ‘And it’s so deuced hard to make 
‘em comprehend, don’t you know, that 
London in mid-August isn’t exactly the 
same thing as London in May.” 

“Did you stop then, Darkwood, with this 
Herr von Rosenberg ?’’ Mr. Eversleigh 
inquired. 

“Yes, replied Daryl, sinking into the 
easiest chair the room contained, and 
stretching apart his long legs in that re- 
markably cooi and favorite fashion otf his. 
“He said he felt lonely and wanted some 
body. And so, ashe was snugly housed 
at Clagg’s, I saw no reason why——”’ 

“W hat—in Brook street ?’’ put in Leigh, 
in accents of quiet astonishment. 

“Yes; Brook street,’’ said Daryl, nodding 
indolently at his friend. ‘Rosenberg, in 
one respect, you see, old man, is unlike the 
generality of his needy brethren of the 
Vaterland. He hasa nice little property of 
his own somewhere or other in the Saxon 
Switzerland region, and he is as free as an 
Australian millionaire with the coin it 
brings him in. Not halfa bad chap, Evers- 
leigh, fora German. Should like, by .the 
by, to introduce you.”’ 

“Thanks,”’ was all Leigh said. But the 
single word was spoken with perfect kind- 
liness and might mean anything. 

“Come, old fellow,” cried my husband, 
rousing himeelf, “if you are so confound- 
edly obstinate and won't stop, you'll have 
a sherry-and-bitters, or something, before 
you go? Now, Periwinkle, my dear, look 
alive! Your notions of hospitality are 
prodigious.”’ 

The becoming gray suit and the rest of 
my husband’s handsome make-up were 
now accounted for tome. For this was the 
plain fact—Herr von Rosenberg was a con- 
firmed gamester ; but even in those days 
when we had known hiin in Dresden and 
elsewhere, he had never in that direction 
been a match for Daryl Darkwood. 


[To BE CONTINUED. J 

SMUGGLING Goops.—The curious tricks 
to which people resort who deal in con- 
traband goods shows a zeal and ingenuity 
worthy of a better cause. One dealer in 
costly lace used to run in a valuable lot 
through the gates of Paris, under the very 
feet and eyes of the officials, on the back 
of a little dog, who had another coat 
neatly fitted all over his back, which he 
wore with as much grace as his own hairy 
jacket. The lace was wound smoothly 
and evenly about bis body, and he could 
carry hundreds of dollars worth in this 
way, and nobody be the wiser. He wasa 
sharp little fellow, and when bafiled at 
one gate, would run off to another, slip- 
ping in under the very hoofs of the horses 
asa carriage rolled along. The trick was 
at last suspected, and the wary dog, rather 
than suffer himself to be caught, took to 
the water, and was shot. He had a costly 
winding sheet of lace about him, when he 
came to be examined. Such a taithful dog 
ought to have had a better master. 

There is amuseurn of these confiscated 
articles at Paris, which is now aiid then 
visited by the curiosity hunter, where isa 
pile of coals, with a spool of sewing thread 
in each chunk; boots with French watches 
hid in the heels; a coffin which is filled 
with cigars; a huge stuffed boa-constrictor, 
a rent in whose sides disclosed a precicus 
assignment of valuable laces; a huge 
African hangs by his neck in a very 
ghastly fashion, but a stroke of the came 
shows him to be only asounding tin. He 
used to figure on the footboard of acarriage 
as an attendant, and drove in and out many 
times through the gates of Paris, But one 
time, in a jam, when everybody was scold- 
ing and swearing and trying to get on, an 
officer present harangued the crowd of 
drivers and told them to take an example 
of equanimity from this black, who looked 
on so serenely amidst the tumult. Slap- 
good fellow approvingly on the 
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If you want to succeed in life, be thor- 
ough in your work, whatever it is. 
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THE Bust Wa y.—On a fall of: snow in 
Vienna,Germany,the town-crier rouses the 
people with his bell, and crowds of men, 
and even women and boys, are ready at 
once to give a hand to the work of clear- 
ing away. The local authorities of course 
pay proper remuneration, and the public 
are inconvenienced only for a few hours. 








Mexico's Soar Monry.—Mexican coins 
and moneys afford an interesting study, 
Some of the money used is mere paste- 
board stamped. Silver coins are split into 
several pieces to make fractional currency. 
A certain numismatist says that when he 
was in Mexico he found in son.e places 
pieces of hard soap bearing the Govern- 
ment stamp, and circulating as money. 


AT First.—It is said that the frozen 
Norwegians, on the first sight of roses 
dared not touch what they conceived were 
trees budding with fire: and the natives of 
Virginia, the first time they seized ona 
quantity of gunpowder, which belonged 
to the English colony, sowed it for grain, 
expecting to reap a plentiful crop of com- 
bustion by the next harvest, to blow away 
the whole colony. 


Water-Fo.ik.—In Japan hundreds of 
men and women spend their lives and 
bring up their children upon the water, 
and know nothing of the land, except as 
they make an occasionly visit to it when 
obliged to purchase supplies or attend to 
some unusual business, In all the bays 
along the coast are found thousands of 
small craft cailed “junks.’’ These are 
small flat-bottomed boats which are owned 
and inhabited by a man and his family 
just as houses are in other parts of the 
world. The owners’ business is the tran- 
sportation of merchandise of all kinds,and 
their navigation is a sort of family affair. 


DreER.—Where there are few deer, a big 
stag is generally accompanied by «a small 
one, who acts as his slave. The duties of 
the latter are to watch on a hillock while 
his master lies ina snug hole outof the 
wind, and to go in front when there issome 
prospect of danger.’ Any negligence is 
quickly punished by the horns or fore-feet 
of his lord. One day a noble huntsman 
severcly wounded a good stag, when 
another fine stag galloped back to keep 
him company in his misfortune, A bullet 
finished the wounded beast, but still the 
devoted friend kept close by and would 
not leave the spot. His lordship had not 
the heart to shoot the poor beast after he 
had given proot of such wonderful fidelity, 
and at last had almost to drive him away. 


SANDPAPER.—Sandpaper is at present 
made with powdered glass instead of sand. 
Glass is readily pulverized by heating it 
red hot and throwing it into water, and 
finishing the powdering in an iron mortar, 
By the use of sieves of different sizes of 
mesh the powder can be separated into 
various grades, from the finest dust to the 
very coarse; and these should be kept 
separate. A strong paper is tacked down 
and covered with a strong size of glue, and 
the surface covered with powdered glass of 
the desired fineness. When the glue is 
dry, the surplus glass is shaken or brushed 
oft. Muslin is better than paper, apd lasts 
much longer in use. 


GAMBLING,—*“ Dice” and that pugnacious 
bird the “cock,” are the chief instruments 
employed by the numerous nations of the 
East to agitate their mindsand ruin their 
fortunes ; to which tne Chinese, who are 
desperate gamesters, add the use of cards. 
When all other property is played away, 
the Asiatic gambler scruptes not to stake 
his wife or his child, on the cast of adie, or 
courage and strength of a martial bird. if 
still unsuccessful, the last venture he 
stakes is himself. In the island of Ceylon, 
cock-fighting is carried to a great height 
The Sumatrans are addicted to the use of 
dice. A strong spirit of play characterizes 
a Malayan. After having resigned every 
thing to the good fortune of the winner, he 
is reduced to a horrid state of desperation ; 
he then loosens a certain lock of hair, 
which indicates war and destruction to all 
the raving gamester meets. He intoxicates 
himself with opium ; and working himselt 
up into a fit of frenzy, he bites and kills 
every one who comesin his way. But as 
soon as this lock is seen flowing it is lawful 
and to destroy him as 


to fire at the person, 


Latin “HNO, pl i 
I know who is wrong in the argument” 
“How ?, asked his friend. “Why, 


ing who is angry first!” 
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LIGHT AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 


RING,” “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,” 
“OwWHICH LOVED HIM BEAST ? 
ETC., ETC. 
CHAPTER NAIL 
t, iniss cried the maid 


TIIAT im it vise 2" 
weeny. 
“Stop them! Oh, Mary, let ine see 


them, if only for one monent! My sisters 
bave all been here, I know, for I caught 
sight ot them going away! And I have not 
even been told of their visit! LT anust kiss 


them onee again betore 1. ial 

“It's that eruel doctor then!" said Mary, 
bursting into tears, *'’Pis ho wouldn’t let 
them come in, you iuay depend on it, ny 


dear miss, Oh, vou won'tsay what I've told 
you, will vou now ?" she added, terrified at 
what she had let slip. 

“Can you not stop uly sisters for tive min- 
utes, Mary? limp lored Mabel, seizing the 
giri’s hand, “Bring them under my win- 
dow, if Linay not go outside these prison 


- 


walls! Do that for me, and IT will takeecare 
you shall be rewarded for your kind- 
ness,’’ 


She knew it was 
tthe poor young lady 


hut Mary never moved, 
hn possible to dow 
enutreated, 

“Pd do that and adeal moreif T dared,or 
if it was the least use,” replied Mary, with 
asigh; “bot the doetor wouldonly turn me 
away—bhe'sso very sharp. ‘Phe dear young 
ladies went away crying, but he woulda’t 
let them eo 

“My sisters 7 
broken, 


“Yes, ries, There 


said Matel, alimost heart- 


was three of them 


AWeet, pretty young ladies gh not 
beauties ike vou, ny dear miss, if) you'll 
pardon the liberty Tim taking in) saying 
Bo,”’ 

“Mary, Mary, I siall die without seeing 
Rhieares P°? seototyecdd Maat 

“T hope n thts,” {the girl, dis- 
tressed, “They salt hev'd come soon 
ugain.’’ 

“Butthey will be turned awav! On, if 
Wwe could speak to cach other only for tive 
tninutes ! exclatoied Mabel, im) 
pouish, 

ln Vain her attendant tried to cheer 
her. 

Mattei resummed her seat try the window, 
and oniv shook t Lead when Mrs. Fea- 
thers Caiie In, bewg w that she would 
‘please to go down t — 

“J couldn't eat,” answered Mabe! sadly, 
turning awav ler head, ; 

“Try, my dear miss,’ salt Mrs. Peathers 
coaxinglv. ‘There's such a beautiful fowl, 
and grapes Chat the dorcel brought out of 


hisown houses!" 
“Let bin bring inv Sisters to tne, or let 


me goto them.., W by does he ke Pp them 
from ine?” burst from the unhappy girl's 
lips “Were they ‘ e, Marvy?’ she 
asked, when Mra. Feathers lad left the 
rooin, ©“Whocame with them? My bro- 
ther?’’ : 

“No, tuiss, Your popa came; and he was 
turned back toc, Lhe poor deargentleman 


seemed quite dejected 
“My father, did he come? And 
was notadmitted! On, Marvy, 
derstand it,”’ gasped Mal 
“Nor I neither, uss, Howecan it hurt 
you to see your own papa and your sisters? 
t would be a deal better to let vou have a 


yet he 
1 cannot un- 


good talk tothem, tostead of fretting you 
like this, But thern doctors will have their 
own way.” 

Mabel reinained stupefied. What was the 
nysSlerious pPewer exerc.sed Ver them aii 
by 

How " Caroline, 

, w 
as 
4 
r i= > 

Vine thing i : was a 
prisoner, and ber ‘ I AL. ves ad been 
made to belie bats Sane, 

A shudders h rw iTAIne@; again 
She lapsed int » remained 
speechless by the w “, waezug@ outatthe | 


autamn sky, over which dark clouds were 
fiving. 

“A vision cau.e to ber of her old boime, of |, 
ber bappy girlhood, and of Dick's bright 
aflection—of one far dearer even than Dick, 
whose loving volce entreated, “Be mine, 
beloved !"’ 

Was it all to end like this? She hardly 
M re-enter. , 

“You've sat there all day long, miss," 
said the maid pityingly. “Won't you come 
downstairs and have acup of tea? It looks 
cheertul in the drawing-room, and it would 
be a change for you.” : 

Mabel turned ber bead without speaking 
—sbe bad beard the words,but did not take 
in their meaning. And then entered Mra, 
Feathers, 

“You've not been out all day, miss; and 
the dovtor’s orders and your paees were 
particular about your getting fresh air. See 
I've brought your cloak! Just take a 
turn In the garden vefore it gets dark, and 
then you'll beable to eat something—do 
now, miss.’’ 

Mabel wastoo sad to resist. She per- 
initted the housekeeper to throw the cloak 
around her, and soon, with Mary by her 
side, she was pacing the garden walk at the 
back o! the house. 

In front of the dining-room windows a 
young gardener was about to wheel away 
his tools and barrow. 

He had been mowing the lawn,which bad 
been untidy for two or three days, 

“Mr. Fox, the gardener, bas got rheuma- 
tiamn,”’ remarked Mary, by way of saying 
something to her companion ; ‘so he bas 
sont this nice young fellow to mow the lawn 
and tidy upa bit. You didn't notice him, 
did you, twiss?"’ 

‘No, Mary,”’ anewered Mabel, utterly in- 
different. 

“Dear, how chill the wind Is to-night,” 
remarked Mary,in a vain effort to draw her 
companion out of ber sad :nusing. ‘‘And 
the sunset is coming on quite fine—look at 
the streaks of gold and crimson.” 

But Mabel gazed languidly at the sky 
only for a moment, and thep cast her eyes 
sadly on the greensward. 

“IT think we will goin now,” she said a 
moment or two leter; andshe led the way 
to the house, 

In so doing she passed close to the young 
gardener, who was putting away his 
tools, He touched his hat to Mabel, but, as 
she did not look up, she was unaware of 
this attention. 

Mary however smiled anu bade the young 
fellow good night. Hie was quick to return 
her greeting and to say a pleasant word in 
passing. 

“T say,”’ he said, hastering to Mary’s side, 
as her mistress disappeared into the house, 
“won't you speak a word to me? We're 
fellow-servants, as one may say, and i'm 
notatall sure that [ don't know your 
sweetheart!’’ 

“Bill Darby?” asked Mary, stopping 
short, whilst a flush of pleasure suffused her 
face. ‘Well 1 never.” 

“There's many a Stranger thing than 
that,’’ continued the young man, who had 
agreed to do Fox’s work till the latter's 
rheumatisin was better, “I've been watch. 
ing youever so long as you walked up 
aud down. Can't you come out to-mor- 
row ?’’ 

“Wo shall be sure to be out in the garden 
some time or other —that is If it doesn’t pour 
with rain,’ answered Mary, quite willing 
to cultivate the acquaintance of any one 
who knew Bill Darby. 

Besides, this young fellow was so good- 
iooking tuat Mary was charmed to talk to 
him, and she delighted im making Bil: 
jealons, 

“Mind you walk ty way then,”’ resumed 


” 


heard the opening of ber door, or noticed | 





the yvoung man, “I shall be tidying that 


border by the side-walk. Now doa’t for- 
get. - 

“L'il see about it,’ replied the girl.secret- | 
ly very much pleased. “But | wonder | 


what Bill would say to your knocking up a | 
chat with me, or how your youny wo- 
man would like It, for you've got one, I'll 
be bound.” 

“Oh, as to Bill, he’s too sensible a chap to 
think any harm of ny baving a word or 
two with a nice girl like you. I shall look 
for vou, don’t disappoint me,”’ 

“Very well,”’ said Mary, laughing. 
do tell me your name. 
suppose ?”’ 

“My name's Jim Saunders, and yours 
is Mary—Mary—I always forget your sur. 
bame.”’ 

*Mary Carter,"’ she said; “so now we're 
introduced regularivy. But I daren’t stop 


“But 
Fou Know mine, 1 





here. Good night, Mr. Saunders,”’ 

‘Good night, Miss Carter. How is your 
young lady ?) Mr. Fox told me what was 
the «matter. I'in lodging there, you 
know.” ‘ 


“Are you though ?" said the gir!. 
“Yes; heand Mrs. Fox are great friends | 
of mine. But, I say, how is your young | 
\ J J 


lady ?’’ 
“Very sadiy. She has fretted very much | 
ali day, They wou't let ber friends see her 


—noteven her poor papa; and she watched 
her sisters go away this mnorning, ®nd was 
downright broken-hearted,” 





Atthat moment a hasty call sounded 
Within the house—*Mary, Marv ! 
“I must g xclaimed the wir rriad 
} f % «| ke 
’ I 1¢r 
FY “ MA 
Zz 
4 at Ce » 
tentiv, till the 1 + 4 
thers recalled hi:n to ils Surroundings 


“Young nan,” she said, coming ‘to 
door, “I want vou to run a errand tor me to 
the village—wiil vou ? 

*Certalulv,ma‘amn,”” be 
forward. 
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“Thank ye; I’m sure you're very oblig- 
ing. "Tis to take these letters to the post, 
for they’ve been forgot, what with one 
thing and another. You'll be in time if you 
stert directly.” 
ett on ~r all the way,” he answered 
~,OWIDg. a 
“That is kind,” said Mrs, Feathers, 
“Come back, and you Sball bave some sup- 
per and weicoine.” F re 

“'Tis you who are kind now, ma‘aim, 
replied the young man. “I’m much 
obliged ; but I’ve agreed to go back to Mra, 
Fox's to supper. Now let me run with the 
letters,”’ 

“Well, he is a civil-spoken young tnan,to 
be aure,’’ mused Mra. Featbers, watching 
bim out of sight. “That old gardener 
would have made noend of a fuss about 
going the mile tothe village.” 

And then she too retreated into the house 
and fastened the door, for it was dark now, 
and a chill evening. 

On re-entering her apartments Mabel 
sank down into achair, letting ber hands 
tall listiessly before ber and thinking con- 
stantly of her great grief. 

“It will kill me!” she said in the depths 
of ber heart. 

What other end indeed could there be 
with days passedin such ioneliness, anid 
with such remembrances to fill them? 
Since Mabel had taken up her gad abode at 
the cottage she bad become sensibly thinner 
and paler. 

She looked like a lovely statue, like a girl 
to whom life wasathing of the past—she, 
who yet stood on life’s threshold, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


ECHANICALLY Mabel drank thetea 

which Mary presented, and then sat 

s perfectly still, witha fixed look gaz. 
ing into space, 

Mary watched her turtively, lingering 
over sinall arrange:ments of trifles on the 
table, wishing to say something to ‘trouse’’ 
her young mistress, but not liking to stay 
too long in the rooin, as i was customary 
ior her to remain in the adjoining apart- 
ment. At last she turned reluctantly to 
quit the room, when Mabel, in a voice 
sharp with agony, startled ber by calling to 
her to stay. 

“If 1 aied, Mary, would you do some- 
thiug for me?” she said, in a stricken tone, 
“When persons die, their wishes are atten- 
ded to—are they not?” 

“Ob, ny dear iniss,’’ said Mary, alarmed 
at the question, ‘don't you think aboat 
dying, butabout getting well! You're so 
young—tere’s a imany years belore you, 
I hope. But you may be sure I'd do any- 
thing in the world you asked me. What 
was it you were thinking of ?” 

“I want to write a good-bye to my sisters, 
Mary, and to my brother, and—and to 
Lord Wynuwwore, if Lam never to aee them 
any more. If 1 died, you would let them 
each have my letter, wouldn't vou, Mary? 
What could it matter when I was cead ?" 

“I would, miss—I promise faithfully !"’ 
answered Mary, ready t cry. 

“You would? Give me asacred promise 
—such as you would give to a dving 
person,’’ said Mabel, rising and standing 
before the girl. “Promise mine faithfully.” 

“| do promise most faitnfual, nia,” 
returned Mary. 

“That is not enough; people forget their 
promises, See—hereis a Bible! Promise 
me on that!’ cried Mabel exeitedly. 

The terrified Mary obeved, 

‘Tbere—you have eased ny hearta liutie,”’ 
said the unhappy girl, with a deep sigh. 
“And now 1 will tell you one thing I shail 
put in the letters, Mary. I shall ask my 
eldest sister and my brother and Lord 
Wynimore each to give you twenty pounds 
for your Kindness to me, and for taking 
them the letters, which are notto be put in 
the post--mind thet, Mary—but delivered 
to them with your own band,” 


“Ll do it, miss; butindeed 1 hope you 


are poling to get better, and to be happy,”’ j 


said the girl. 

“No, Lam not; Ishall never be happy 
any inore,’’ was Mabel’s reply, her voice 
sinking to a dead level of monotony, 
“Mary,’’ she continued, “I will put it off. I 
will writealetterevery day till I have done 
them all, and I will begin at once,” 

“Don't tre yourself! too muct, miss,” 
said Mary; then, seeking to direct her 
thoughts into another chanuel—“And, if 
you please, miss, there’sa large trunk come 
for you to-day, Dresses your papa said was 
in it, that you might want perhaps, miss, 
and that would do bere, instead of getting 
new ones,”’ 

“Very well, Mary; I may not want them 
at all,’’ returned Mabel slowly. 

“Would you please to louk at them to- 
night, miss, or to-rnorrow? Then-I could 
nake any alterations, or do anything that 
has to be done,” continued Mary, With per- 
sistence. 

“Very well— to-morrow then. 
trunk be taken into ny room,”’ 

When she bad said this, Mabel’s thoughts 
flew back to the imatter which engrossed 
her—the farewell letters that she had de- 


Let the 


termined to write to ber nearest and dearest, 


in case she never saw them again, 


dresses which Mary bad mentioned as hav- 
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younger sisters, in which she eald no word 
of their father. 

To what end shouw!ld she mention nim? 
Silence was in this case imperative. She 
could not alter the fact that they would have 
to spend a large part of their lives with one 
who—she shuddered as she remembered 
the bitter fact—bad probably meditated a 
dark crime. 

Better than that they should be ignorant 
of it. 

As she folded up the last letter Mra, 
Feathers knocked at the door, 

“Jf you please, miss, it ie nigh upon 
eleven o'clock,” she said. “Ought you to 
be sitting up so late?” 

“I suppose not; and I am &k Mary 
= replied Mabel—“so I will leave oif 
writing now. Good night, Mra. Feathers.” 

Mary was awaiting her up-stairs. 

“Here is the trunk, miss,” said the maid, 
“and here are the keys. I can set about 
altering the dresses, if you wish to. 
morrow,” 

“I will look atthbem before we walk in 
the garden, Mary. It is too late now.” 

“Ob, yes, mias!’’ 

And then Mabel preparea to retire to rest 
—rest that was broken by wild dreams and 
numerous wakings, whilst Mary siept on 
peacefully at the end of the t 

Had she known what the trunk contained, 
could she bave awaited the morrow’sdawn ? 
Hardly. 

It would have been torture to Mabel to 
lie there with such a secret near her with- 
out endeavoring at once to possess herself 
of it. 

And it was her father himself who hed 
cauved the trunk to be forwarded to ber— 
her father—Mr. Richard Chariford, of 
Charlford House, whom all his neighbors 
thought of with such pitying luterest ! 
Indeed, since his daughter’s illness, they 
were eager to do anything which might 
give him the smallest pleasure, 

At midnight all was quietin the cottage, 
and soon Mary’s ney breathing told that 
she slept profoundiy; but Mabel could not 
rest. Detained there a prisoner, accounted 
insane by the world, what hope in life was 
left her? Surely it was betier that she 
should die and Jeave this cruel world alto- 
gether! 

“Ob, Neville, Neville,” she cried in the 

depths of her soul—“‘oh that 1 might clasp 
your band in mine before I die!” 
* It became so intolerable to her to lie there 
in the deep stillness that she rose sftly, 
and, feeling in the darkness for her dressing- 
gown, threw it round her, and went to the 
window; then, gently drawing back the 
curtains, she looked out at the night. 

It was moonlight; but there were no con- 
tusing shadows. The wind had gone down ; 
the trees were still. 

Sue could distinguish the faint outlines of 
the paths in the garden and the place where 
a tew hours Lefore she had paced up and 
down, guarded by Mary. 

How many times would she be forced to 
walk there again, caring only that the 
heavy minutes might fly by and deliver her 
at length from her captivity ? 

She sat for some motmhents with her face 
buried in her hands, then, with a restless 
movement, gazed once more over the land- 
scape without. 

As sho did 80, a faint cry almost escaped 
her, forshe distinguished the figure of a 
man, wito his arms folded, leaning against 
a tree, who was fixedly regarding the cot- 
tage. 

Her first feeling of fear quickly gave 
place to one of additional dejection. 

‘This man evidently bas orders to watch 
the house in order to prevent my escape— 
that must be the explanation of his pres- 
ence, Whoishe? Is he my uncle or my 
father, or is it the gardener?” 

Shescrutinized the stranger closely 
turough the window-pane,ard felt sure that 
the figure watchirg the bouse was the 
young man who had been mowing the 
lawn on the previous afternoon. 

“He takes turns with Fox—this perhaps 
isthe explanation of Fox’s rheumatism! 
Ob, what does my tather mean to do with 
ine? Am 1 to be kept here until I really 
become what Iam now thought to be, in- 
sane ?’’ . 

ForalJong time she remained with her 
eyes fixed upon the figure standing on the 
lawn; and it was not till two o’clock sound- 
ed that the man moved away, keeping care- 
tully on the grass as he did so. 

Till this moment, although the idea of 
escape had floated through Ler mind, it had 
not been fully determined on by her. 

Whither could she go it she managed to 
get beyond the walls of the ? She 
would run a terrible danger of stricter sur- 
veillance—-nay, of harsh treatment—il ber 
atiempt failed, yet surely her father would 
not keep her there forever! 

Thus she bad reasoned at first; and in ad- 
dition there was the grave difficulty of not 
knowing whither to go or how to jive, for 
she was without money or valuabies; 
moreover, she did not know where Dick 
was, and to Lord Wynmore she could not 
go. 

Ten thousand reasons existed why he and 


. | she could never Ino eac er than 
She did not give another thought to the | be wate m oth 


they were now; nor could she ever explain 
to him that ber father’s secret crime, what- 
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to another, and herself a 
Well, was it not better 
? 


tem pt to d 
Was it, d 
ful attempt ? 

Ah, coue what she could never 
forget tbat the mere of such an ain de- 
— that there was something dark to 
hide. 

And should she be the one to connect 
with this hidden deed of shame the name 
of Neville Wyamore? Not while she lived 
and felt what honor meant! No; she was 
indeed lost to him whom she worshipped 
so fondly ; but to Dick, to her sisters, she 
was not lost forever. 

In the days to come they would embrace 
one another. 

Her idea was to choose New Zealand as 
her place of ref that being so far off; 
she chose it also use she bad noticed 
advertisements: for respectable girls to go 
out to that colony as domestic servants. 
Wholly inexperienced as she was, she 
imagined that she could perform some 
kind of house-work and learn to wait on a 
lady. 

Frown the books she had read concerning 
this colony her impression was that any 
person willing to work could obtain eim- 
ployment. 

The main thing was to get free—to walk 
to London—to find her way to the shipping- 
Naas and then lose no time in setting 
sail, 

Poor Mabel, had she been leas ignorant of 
the world’s ways, shes would have realized 
the inadness of herscheme,and bave known 
that she, a delicate and distinguished-look- 
ing girl, could not nt herself at the 
shipping-agent’s without exciting comment 
as to who she was. 

There was also the matter of the journey 
to London and of the necessary outfit for 
the voyage. 

She told herself she must do without the 
outfit, and, as for the journey, she still pos- 
sessed a watch and a brooch or two which 
she wore every day—these she could dis- 
pose of for a few pounds, surely. 

She did not imagine the difficulty of such 
a proceeding, and that on the road to Lon- 
don she would not too easily find ashop at 
which she might dispose of her trinkets. 
But youth is inexperienced, and Mabel was 
both inexperienced and despairing. 


hisenemy? To drag him? 
te his firm denial, a more fear- 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Twasa dee disappointinent the next 

morning to Mabel’s attendant to see a 

steady downpour of rain, which gave 
prowise of lasting the whole day. 

There was no chance in such circum- 
stances of walking out with her young 
lady, and of having the pleasure of ex- 
changing words and smiles wit Jim Saua- 
ders, 

But to Mabel herself it mattered nothing 
whether the day broke with cloud or sun- 
thine—nothing could dispel the mist which 
obscured her life. 

Still, despairing as she was, the new 
determination sbe had made awakened 
etlort ; and effort brought back some vigor 
ot lite. . 

““Won’t you look over your dresses this 
‘norning, miss?” asked Mary, after Mabel 
iad breakfasted. “It is so wet that there 
will be no walking in the garden,and look- 
ing over your trunk will give you so:ne- 
thing to do,”’ 

“By-and-by ; I have my letters to finish 
—the letters you promised to deliver for 
— Mary, in case of my death,” said Ma- 
el, 

After all, she miyht fail in her attempt to 
wel away. 

't would be better therefore to write ber 
farewells and place them safely in the 
—— of ber kind attendant, thought the 
girl. 

So again Mabel sat down to writé, leaving 
the dresses unlooked at. 

In the afternoon Jane came in Mary’s 
place, saying that Mary bad a headache; 
tut the truth was that, as Tuesday was ap- 
proaching,there was the dress for the dance 
aud Supper to be tried on, so that, whilst 
Mabel believed her maid to be lying down 
in Jane’s room, she was in reaiity with Mrs. 
leathers, anxiously surveying ber dress in 
the glasa, adding a bow here and looping 
up a told there, so as to ensurea killing 
effect. 

She wished that Bill Darby could see how 
well she looked just then; nor would she 
have been averse from encountering the 
handsome new gardener whose acquaint- 


‘nee she had made on the previous 
day. 

At that moment he wascleaning windows 

e kitchen, as it was so wet out of doors 

ere was nothing else to set him wo 

le had excited great merriment Mrs 


athers, who had laughed till the tears 


‘ine into her eyes atthe way that young | 


nan set about it. 

‘Haven't you neyer cleaned a pane 0’ 
glass before?’ she cried, as she watched 
the awkward way in which be went to 
work, “Touere—I'll show you! You know 


nore about mowing a lawn than cleaning a 
window, that’s certain !”" 

Jim Saunders, inuch confused, murmur- 
ed something about his mother never hav- 
ing put bim to house-work ; and the house- 
keeper, laughing still more heartily, ex- 
claiined— 


‘”Tisn’t difficult to find that out; but never 
mind, she taught you to be good-natured 
anybow,as was en rt being 80 oblig- 
ing last ight about ing them letters tbat 
was forgot to the village. Well, one good 
turn deserves anotber, which I always say; 
80 now, young man, sit down and drink a 
cup o’ tea, and tell me whether you'd like 
to go to a dance.”’ 

m Saunders colored,and indeed seeined 
startled for the moment. 

He recovered bimeelf quickly, and de- 
clared warmly that there was nothing he 
should like better. 

“Well, there, I’ll you «a invitatien— 
see if I don’t!’’ said Mrs. Feathers cordial- 
ly. “T 1 be glad to see a good-looking 
fetlow as you. "Tisa cousin of mine, 
very well off, that ie going to be married 
next Tuesday as ever comes t© a corn- 
—— and at be no end of gay 

oings—a grand supper and dance ; and |’m 
invited of course. o's Mary, whoteils me 
you know her young inan, Bill Darby; and 
twill be the easiest thing iv the world for 
me te get you a invitation too.’’ 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Feathers, you are 
too kind,” he exclaimed gratefully. “I 
don’t know how to thank you.”’ 

“Nonsense,” returned the lady, with an 
air of careless gradeur, “that’s nothing ; 
and we’ll her. You be ready to- 
wards eight o’clock—or balf-past will do,for 
supper isn’t to come off till between nine 
and ten, and the dance /ater.’’ 

This offer of accompanying Mrs. Fea- 
thers and Mary quite overpowered the 
young garndener, but, with a good deal of 
embarrassment, he again acce her pro- 
posal, proceeding to remark how glad he 
was that Bill’s sweetheart could get away 
on the evening in question, as he had 
thought she could not leave “the young 
lady.” 

“Oh, we've managed that! We're all 
friends together in this house,’’replied Mrs. 
Feathers; “and so Jane, the other girl, will 
take Mary’s place for that once,and a widow 
as isa chum of inive will come and stay 
here the night. Bless you, there’s not a 
atom o’ fear! I’ve been nurse in a asyluin, 
and understands the wayso’ iunstics. This 
one is very gentle; sle’ll get worse, no 
doubt, but it will be gradual—nothing sud- 
den—so I can leave ber with a very easy 

“Certainly,ma’am, just for a nigit,’’ re- 
joined Saunders, setting down his cup and 
rising to go. 

The housekeeper accompanied hiin to the 
door, where he repeated his acknowledg- 
ment and where she observed that the rain 
WAS J eae woll over now. 

“Yes—’twill be fine to-morrow, I think,” 
he answered. “Send Mary inw the gar- 
den—do now—and we can saya word now 
and then as she walks with the young 
lady.”’ 

‘Phat I will,’’ returned the woian heart- 
ily ; and then the two separated. 

Mrs. Feathers’s countenance was radiant 
as she went back into the kitchen, but it 
was strange how haggard and anxious was 
the face of Jim Saunders as he put on his 
overcoat and went towards a shed in the 
Meanwhile, in the upper room, in the fad- 
ing daylight, Mabel was writing a sad 
heart-rending farewell to the one whorn 
she loved best on earth—Nevilie Wyn- 
more. 

She told him how well she loved bim,and 
that it was because of this deep affection 
that sbe banished herself from the paradise 
of his love. 


“Tg this world it is impossible to explain 
more fully, Neville, a higher duty restrains 
me from speaking out even to you; but 
when we eet on the eternal shores you 
will know that I never fora moment lost 
my mental balance, that my faculties were 
never clou-ied, that what I said was actual 
fact, and that in lifeand death your image 
reigned in my soul. Ob, ny dear love, 
Heaven bless and keep you! Whatever 
else you doubt, never perinit yourseli to 
believe otherwise than that I die to happi- 
ness in this world in order to run no risk of 
wrecking yours, and that I am forever and 
ever “Your own 

“MABEL.” 


“There are three letters, Mary,’’ sie said, 
quite exhausted with painful emotion, 
when an hour afterwards the maid entered 
the room. 

Mary's face was radiant: she had been 
speaking to Mrs, Featbers about Jim Saun- 
ders, and was indeed 80 anxious to secure 
bim for a partner at the forthcoming wed- 
ding festival that she had much difficulty in 
assuming an air grave enough for this 
solemn moment. 

“Tock them up at once,” 
“and be silent about them t 
Mary. Remember,you willr ve twenty 

unds from my brother and dest sister 
and twenty pounds trom Loru Wynimore 
if you place them yourself in their bands. 
And there is your sacred oath w remem- 


ber.”’ 


4 Mabel, 
ery one, 





“J sha’n’t forget, miss,”’ rep jed Mary, a 
little overawed by the young ia ly’s linpres 
sive manner and deep sadness 

The next morning she be! A : 
bright sky and sanghine w =! van site 


wurin for the timeof year. 

She would be certain to-day to have an 
opp ortanity fora walkin the garden, and 
thus be able toenjoy the company of Mr. 
Saunders. 

Before noon her hopes were realized, for 
the instant she went into the garden, ac- 


companied by Miss Chariford, she saw Jim 
awaiting her, though 
in raking a long border. 

Mabel, engrossed by the thought which 
pow her,full of her freshiy-form- 
ed resolution to go to New Zealand, wafked 
a little apart, not eren glancing round at 
her attendant or at the man at work on the 
side path. 

With unspeakable agitation she began to 
plan her escape for Tuesday—Tuesday, the 
day when both Mra, Feethers aud Mary 
would be absent. 

She must seize an opportunity which was 
never likely to present iteelf again, for 
Jane slept very soundly, whereas Mary 
was becoming accustomed to rouse herseif 
at any noise, and Mrs, Feathers bad very 
sharp ears. 

Mabel treinbied at the bare idea of exe- 
cuting that which she meditated, but she 
never wavered. 

She must dare all; anything was better 


than this living death. 

Bat she had terrible obstacles in her path; 
the necessity of selling ber watch and 
brooches to obtain a sum for travel- 


ing was a serious difficulty to surmount— 
the still barder possible necessity of walk- 
ing to London before she could dispose of 
ber trinkets alinost appailed ber. 

Butsbe was now wrought up to the 
bighest pitch of desperation. Let her but 
once gét free, and she would leave nothing 
untried to ensure safety. 

“I dare not travel by day, it must be by 
bight; and I must hide in the wood close 
by, if need be, till 1 can move on.”’ 

She seated herself on a garden bench,and 
Mary left ber lor a tew moments to have a 
chat with Jim Saunders. 

“Aren’t you well to-day, Mr. Saunders?”’ 
she asked, the sinile fading from her good- 
natured face as she met the eyes of the 
young gardener. 

“Of course Iam; and, if wasn’t, seeing 
vou would cure mel" be answered in a 
jocular tone. **You’ll proinise mea dance 
or two, won’t you, Miss Carter?’’ he added 
gallantly. 

Mary assented willingly with a bright 
flush of pleasure ; and then followed some 
remarks about Mary’s dress, Jim Saunders 
deciaring that he was sure sie would look 
pest of any of the company at the wedding 


y- 
“I sup she won’t mind us talking— 
eh?’ said Jim, indicating Mabel with a 
nod, 


“Not she,” replied the girl; “and, if she 
said anything, 1 could soon talk her over. 
She’s always kind and gentle.”’ 

“I’ve seen lots o’ lunatic folk,’’ continued 
Jim Saunders, ‘and | teel an interest in 
this one, because she’s in your charge. I 
should like to speak toher. She wouldn't 
be startied, would siie?’’ 

“Nothing to speak of,” aaid Mary very 
quietly. 

She did not like the interruption, for she 
wished to devote the brief moments to 
taiking of something more interesting to 
herself. 

*]’11 just offer her a flower ; that'll be an 
excuse for gathering one for you,” said the 
young man quickly. 

Mary, at once flattered, offered no opposi- 
tion. 

Sne did not fail to notice with immense 
satisfaction that Jim, having found two late 
winter roses which had blossomed on the 
verge of November, carefully selected the 
better one for berself, and tock the other to 
present totbe young lady, who was atill 
reclining on the bench in a sad and listless 
attitude—indeed she never moved even 
when the gardener’s footsteps sounded on 
the gravel path, and he stood snxiousiyv 
waiting to attract ber attention in order to 
present his flower. 

Mary bastened forward, about to call the 
young lady’s notice to the fact that the gar- 
diner wanted to speak to her. 

Jim Saunders, as if deterinined to be his 
own spokesman, wa!ked up in front of the 
bencl: where Mabel was seated, Ler eyes 
tixed on the ground, and quietly said, 
whilst extending his band which held the 
flower— 

“Will you be pleased to accept a rose, 
miss? They’re not easy to find this time o’ 
year.” 

Mary, listening as she stood by, wondered 
at his husky voice and nervousness; but 
the next instant she herself was alarmed to 
perceive her patient start upand look round 
wildly. 

Was she going to faintaway,or was it one 
of those sudden outbursts to which !unatice 
were subject? Jim Saunders however 
steod his ground. 

“J Lope, tniss, you'll accept the flower I 
make bold to offer?”’ he said. 

“The flower?” stamtmered Mabel, sink- 
ing back upon herseat. “Yes, yes—give it 
tome. 1 like flowers ;” and tears filled her 
eyes. 

"tin reinained silent till the poor B pane 
lady had stifled her sobs; then he said gent- 
ly, in a moved toue— ; 
“Maybe I inay tnake 80 bold as to bring 
you a posy to-morrow, miss? Flowers are 
inade for such as you.” 
“Bring them—brin 
kind,” faltered Mabel. 


them; you are very 
“Tell ine who you 


Then Mabel added, as if with a great 
effort, “Do not disappoint me of my 
flowers."’ 

“Ob, no, miss! You shall have them firat 
thing after break fast.”’ 

Here Mary signed to hiin to rotire,and he 
returned slowly to his wok, often glancing 
back at the bench where Miss Charifora 
was seated. 

(TO 8B CONTINUKD. } 
_—_— ~ a a _—_—_— 


PLATING THE DEAD. 


The dis position of the body after death 
has been a subject of interest [rum the enr- 
Nest recorded era, The classic writings are 
filled with references to this matter; and 
the various kinds of burial or its equiva- 
lent, and the ceremonies attendant upon 
the last rites, form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of both Greek and Latin literature. 
The ancient kinds of burial were chiefly 
four—burying, burning, embalming, and 
storing, the later having reference to cat- 
acombe, vaults, and similar receptacles. All 
are too familiar to need more than a pass- 
ing reterence, 

he custom of the Jews seeins to have 
been to bury the bodies of the dead; the 
Egyptians were tbe great masters of the art 
of embalming; the Romane excavated the 
reat catacoinbs, which are one of the won- 
ers of the Eternal City to-day; while the 
practice of burning bodies seems to have 
obtained generally among inost ancient na- 
tions in certain circumstances, 

Modern science, on sanitary grouuds, has 
deterinined positively against the common 
practice of inhumation. Wherever the pop- 
ulation is dense—as it is in all great cities— 
it is seen at once that the custom of bury- 
lng the bodies of deceased persons is a cer- 

n and fruitful source of decease. Water 
and air are aliko polluted and rendered 
dangerous to life by the placing in the earth 
of the lifeless luinps of clay which will in 
time be resolved into their original ele- 
ments; but which,in the meantime, give 
forth noxious exhalations. For this reason 
the practice of intra-tnural burial bas been 
done away with, and modern cemeteries 
are pi as far as possible from inunicipal 
centres, 

In liew of tuhumation, the scientists of 
the present day have devised four methods 
—nameé.y, cremation, ceinentation, cooking, 
aud electro-plating. 

Cremation is only the old time classic 
pyre, without any of its unpleasant 
and revolting attendants, The body is re- 
duced to a handlul of ashes by intense heat 
in a furnace #9 arranged that notulog disa- 
greeable passes off during the process, 

The process of cooking is similar; but in- 
slead of being burned, the bouy is exposed 
to a flameless heat and reduced toa bard, 
brittle substance instead of to ashes. 

Cementation does not deal re with 
the body, Lut with itsenvironment, It con- 
sists in hermetically sealing the coffin by 
placing a coat of the finest cement all 
around it. The advantages of asarcopbagus 
are in this way secured without muc) ex- 

nse. 

But the latest method, and one which is 

rowing into popular favor, is electro-plat- 
ng. It isthe application of a perfectly even 
metallic coating to the surface of the body 
itself by the saine process as that which 
produces an electrotype plate, The method 
is briefly this:— 

The body is washed with alcohol and 
sprinkled over with tine graphite powder, 
to insure the perfect conduction of elec- 
tricity. It is then placed in a bath of metal- 
lic solution containing a picce of the tnetal 
to be used, To this is attached the positive 

ole of astrong battery; the neyative pole 
is applied to the corpse, and a tine film of 
the metal at once begins to cover the body 
perfectly and evenly. This may be kept 
up until the coating attains any desired 
thickness, 

To this process there would seem to be 
no valid objection. In effect it transforms 
the corpse inty a beautiful statue—forin, 





features and even expression being per- 
tectly preserved. The body being herimnet- 
ically sealed within its metal inclosure, 


merely dries up and assuines the aspect of 
amucumy. 

This method obviates :nany Objections 
which bave been urged against cremation, 
and at the saine tine meets the wishes ou! 
those whose sentiment, if nothing else, in- 
clines them to favor the ordinary way of 
burial. The feeling of desecration of the 
human form devine, which its reduction to 
a handful of ashes causes to any people 
is entirely doue away with, as vo rude hand 
is laid upon the wouce Joved form, Nu 
change is brought about io appearance ex- 
cept that face and figure are covered with a 
shining veil, through which the familiar 
lineaments appear with ali their well-re- 
membered characteristics and expression, 


—_ ——_—_— °° 
THe APPETITES OF LBinus.—Birds have 
wonderful appetites, and the insect eaters 
must do great execution aneng the insect 


eneimnies ofthe fariner. ‘This is illustrated 
by the estimate that a inaun would have to 








are who take an interest in me, for I am 
very unhappy.” 

“Pee come to work here a day or two in 
the garden, in Mr. Fox's place ; he’s got the 

| rheumatism so bad, mwias.”’ 
The young fel w touched )is 
And what is your ? 

tremalously, for the first tiine venturing 
look hiin full in the face. 

“Jim Saunders is iny naine, inias; and | 
I’m lodging at Mr. Fox's, Any little | 


thing youu want done I'll be proud to do, 
inies,’’ 
“Thank you.” 


consume in every twenty-four hours sixty- 
seven fest of a sausage nine inches in cir- 
curnterence in order to @at as tnuch in pro- 
portion to bis bulk asthe redbreast, whose 
daily food is considered as equivalent to an 
earthworin fourteen fect long. 
lS ee 
De a Y ch ra 
ae Tan 
rh got 
ar an’ roums in the at 
coinin’ Ize gwine up whar’ [I kin git 


ventilashun. If it bain’t den Ize gwine 
down cellar an’ save filty centsa week. If 
you see anythin’ in de papers please gimme 
de wink,”’ 









































































































































LITTLE FEET. 


DY MANY PF. SCHULVLER 


bitihe feet, little feet, ekipping along 
With your light berden of laughter a 
Whither away ta vour Innocent glee, 
Btithe as 4 bird and ae merry and [re« 
Loose locks caught by the frott e wind, 
Tossed and tangled and tntertetned 
lauer bot a moment an off friend 
be you @y onward, dear little fert. 


1 song, 


ceou 


,areet, 


Whither away, dear little fee... 
With clear peale of 
Musle in motion . 
Patiering here a moment, then gone, 
Mecting a weloome whereter You gm, 
Leaving behind yous aud glow, 


laughter, joyous and ee» eet, 


music ba tone 


wmnfort 
ng allthat you greet 


fear little feet 


Cheering and brighten 


on 'ife*s changefu!l pathway, 


(tut on the highway, dear little feet, 


Life*se sterner trials sou surely will meet, 
ighter and eong, 
yurney along, 


éhilling the music of la 


itimming yvoureve as tou ) 
HBivtt teare ' 
] ge your brow with the farts 
‘ 


nlewk apward, with 


pur life's epotlcoss page, 
weol age: 


faith pure and eweet, 


ng witl 
- 
I 
I 


ine who wl lear little feet, 


HEART-BREAK. 


i guide you, 


BY I THEDL DE FONBLANOUE, 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 


FOUND Mark in his stnoking-room, 
writing. Ae I went along in my bansotn 
I thought bow I should open the sub- 
jeotand what I should say, but when I saw 


bint looking so grave and so altered, every- | 


thing went out of my head, 

He looked up at me, and then atte uspted 
amnile. It was s very poor siuile for 
ulin, 

“Dear old fellow,” be began, “I was just 
thinking of you. T am introuble.”’ 

“Yea,” Lanaswered, “I know. I have seen 
Valentia,” 

“You bave seen Valentia !"’ he ecloed in 
somesurprise, “She went to you then? 
That was cleverly done.” 

He laughed a hard 
barshly. 

“Yer, I said, “she came to me. She 
knew TI am ter friend, and would try to 
help het and you too,”’ 

Mark frowned, He wasstanding’by the 
window, the Pybt full on his) handsome 
features, usually ao debonair, and now so 
fixed and stern, 

“There are some cases,” he maid shortly, 
“where po belp is possible or even desir. 
able," 

“But vours ja no such ease,’ | eried 
warily, “Mark, you must bearine! | have 
heard Valeutia’s story. No, don’t shake 
vour bead, she has told me all about the 
etter, and) your Kubsequent anger, She 
awears ale never wrote it, and | believe 
her.” 

“T suppose she swore it was) not 
bandwrittug 7° he sneered, 

“No; she said it looked very like her 
writing, but at the sa.ne tine she swore she 
never wrote it, never had seen it’ before, 
and even bad no idea who the person ad- 
dressed might be.’ 

“Ttis well,” Mark said hotly, “that she 
adds prevarication to ber other sina It is 
just what Tintightexpect ot her, Batam at 
bappens, rather than let there be a thread 
of doubt, Il tave teen to an expert, I took 
hiiwsomeof her letters, some of her ae- 
ecount-books, her diarv, and the letter in 
question, aud be has declared them to be 
alin the writing otf the same per- 
moni. 

This news parnfally 
Mark, noticing t 
tinued rapidly ; 

“There is not 
iv dear 


laugh, and spoke 


In her 


affected me, and 


Ing to sav, nothing 
ld Dan; letus at 
to Keep inv disyrace from the 
Biiall go abroad, Valentia shall 
KMouyglanud, or viee 


to 
Thhost 
world, I 
retain in 
Versa: for iny own sake I 
Will have noweandal. Batif TP eould tave 
divorced her, LT would. Do you reinember 
the fret night vou dined bere we were talk- 
ing of religion, and | her laugh- 
ingly of baving no rel wion ut all? 
gaid, God forgive her! that she hac a 
ligten of her own, ‘the 
He broke off 
was like acry. 
“} remember Tawid that it ber oddly es. 
tablished creeds were overthrown, and if 
she became a bad woman, she would be an 
exoeplionally bad woman. blow rigiit I 
war, Ilow right ] was! Dou'’t vou see be- 
fore bie Knew wie sie was all in tie dark, 
sie could sin without Uhinking it sity, gremoed 
widtad looked the same in ber ey es, Wien 
I inet Ler first at Naples, Witistering tothe 
inst requirements of her old 
father, Lthought a tiner, nature 
ever ved, lle died . l her, l 
asked 1 juesllonas Of ie 


nV reward, | bel 


lis. 
CUsS, 


accuRed 


re- 
religion of love.” 


suid laughed--a latigh that 


ad sreputatile 
aw eler 
thimarriesd 
r past, ana 
eve she 


loved me, Id 


2 | 


this is 
t 
! 


‘worst wouan (es nt’s arti 


> pretend all 


er ve ale 
y 


j eit ‘ 
uy le as f 


LW e@« 
be discussed aga , at 
provision for Valentia and ter ej) 
will appoint you trustee. You serve mein 
this, but there ig nothing eles you can do 
to benefit iné Or Ler in this : Led busi- 
1) @@m, 

* Yes there is,’ 


sy AKil | 


id, and | 


wretl 


i can find 


there ia, 


I] eaid firmly. «] 
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1 don’t believe a word of thas Petter, 
whatever the expert may say; there @ foul 
play somewbere, and I will find ih 


out!” 
As] spoke Leab Verriker came softly in- 


| to the roow ; sbe heard my last words, and 


looked ine full in the eyes. 

She looked like some weird embodied 
curse, 1 thought, in ber black dress and 
black veil, Atthe sight of ber,:nstinctive- 
ly 1 abivered, ; 

“Do I distarb you, Mark?" she said, in 
her languorous voice. “I bave ouly just 


| got back from Chancery Line. Such along, 

















ne prief in ny rey ard, con- 


tiring day!" 

Mark caine across from the window, with 
bis miserable attempt at a amile. 

“By-the-by, Leab,” he said, ayes to 
speak lightly, “I musttell you, you bave 
lomt your Lostess, Valentia has been called 
away, nothing serious, but a relation of hers 
at a distance is ill, and requires her. She 
bas already gone. She left you all sorts of 
messages. | am doubly sorry, for of course 
it will cut short your visit bere, But at all 
events you will remain until to-morrow ; I 
am dining out to night, so shall not be in 
your way.” 

From my beart I pitied bim. 

He spoke so haltingly, a child could have 
discovered there was soine bidden meaning 
and yet be tried bia best. 

Leah the while stood with her restless 
eyes scanning him and me alternately. She 
had taken her gloves off, and her white 
bands, the only white things about her ex- 
cept her wax-like face, were writbing fev- 
erisbly. 

“What a stran zo thing!’’ she said softly. 
“Valentia knew nothing about it thir 
morning. I heard you both talking,and as 
you did not bring my sealing-wax,] thought 
you had forgotten, and 60 I went out. | 
suppose she gota telegram? But do not 
think that I shall leave you,’’she continued 
lightivy. “lam not afraid of being alone 
here, and I shail look after you until she 
comes back.”’ 

“I am afraid that is iimpossible,”’ 
said tronebantly. 

“I don't care the least about Mrs, 
Grundy,”’ she cried, restlessly tapping her 
tooton the floor, “and [ shall not desert a 
friend in bis tine of need. You can’t get 
rid of une #0 easily.” 

She was just turning round to leave the 
room, with a light laugh, when Mark stop- 
ped her, 

“You mean very well, 
thing is timpossibie, as [ said 
leave London in a day or two, 
my wile,” 

Leah looked back 
with au ominous gleam 
“oyor, 

“That alters the case entirely,’’ she said 
quite slowly, “So youare going to join 
Valentia?”’ 

When she bad left the room I felt as if an 
evil influence were withdrawn, 

“7 can’t bear that woman,” 1 said; “and 
I believe she 1s no triend to Valentia,’’ 

“Don't be unjustto her, she is honestly 
attached to iy wife, Poor woman, sie has 
had a great deal of trouble one Way and an- 
other, and |] admire her fortitude, You 
never liked ber, but there is a great deal of 
goodin Loah.”’ 

“Well, well!’ I cried impatiently. “I 
don’t want to discuss her. Have you no 
inessage for Valenti? What comfort can | 
take to the poor child who, before God, 1 
belleve to be innocent !” 

‘Tell her,’’ he said in aterrible voice, “I 
will never to ny Cying day forgive her,and 
never will I see ber again.’’ 

I drove back to the hot+l thoroughly 
disheartened, and found Valeatia standing 
by the window, her poor eyes strained with 
expectation, 

“Well?” she crie|t, 
inect me, 


Mark 


Leah, but the 
betore, I 
to—to join 


her shoulder, 
hor jet black 


over 
in 


” 


coming swiltly to 


‘and 
not 


“T have seen him,” I answered, 
we have talked for hours, but I bave 


| been able to do vour cause any good. Mark 


try | 


|); Yours together with that letter, and the ex. | 


in fixed in his belief in that letter.”’ 

‘That letter which I never wrote!” 

“He says he has seen an expert, and 
Shown bim other letters and papera of 


pert declares the writing to be identi. 


} «tal. *? 


She | 


“Ob, wy God!” the ery broke froin 
entia like a stricken dove, 


Val- 


' 
; 


| 
| 





' 
She covered her face with her bands and 


burst into tears. 

“Come, come,’ Teaid, too much moved 
jor comfort, “vou must notery., As you #ay 
yourself, there is work todo. I want you 
tothink out many things. First of all, 


where—where do you Keep that) writing- 


| paper?" 


“Only in one place, in 
inv boudeitr.’”* 

That leads out of the dr AWitlys-roo.e PY 
ask ot, 

“Ten,” 

“Do you remember Seely any one us- 
ing your paper, or taking any frou that 
rooins ?"° 

“No one used it but 1, aud no one ever 
entered that room tut Leah and J." 

“Leah! T exelaimed, “that woorn 
ane al the inomeut 1 would have given the 
Wor to bave been able to fix a« fault woon 

there any one,” I eo 


a r « . ere Ww 


the escritoire 


er 


* 


ow wae t 


+ , | ~ > 5A oe | 
Phere was n Val 

had a grudge against vou ?"’ 

‘They were all devoted to 
swered. 

I broke off sheerly nonpltussed, 
ter was then clearly not the 
nv. 


Mer 


mea,’’ she 


The 
work o! an 


ene 


Try cans wn heart I 





ID | 


an. 


let- 


[Mess weeks went by, and I received 


oul rson who could possibly be Valen- 
ante coors, and — was not a shred 
of evidence against her. 

With that coed bandwriting proved as 
Valentia’s, every supposition seemed use- 
loss, 

‘Tell me about your life before you tnar- 
ried,’’ I said at last. 
one called Arthur? 
other lover than Mark ? 
cen.’’ 

“There is so little to tell,”’ she said sadly. 
“My mother died when | was very young. 
1 was brought up by an old relative in 
Pisa. I vever lett there until a year belore 
I married, My tather caine and fetebed ine 
away, and for a couple of months we were 
in Rome. My father was very kind to me 
in his way, but be was not like Mark. He 
got ill at Naples, and for some mooths I 
nursed him, He gottoknow Mark some 
how, at Rome, and Mark found us out at 
Naples; then my fatber died, and 1 was 
alone, and then Mark married ne”’ 

Poor child ! her story of the father who 
was very kind in bis way, but not like 
Mark. 

Who got to know Mark--somehow-- 
formed such a contrast to the bappy radi- 
ant lifein whieh I found her months be- 
fore. 

In truth, there did not seem to be muck 
mystery in her story, and again | felt 
vaffled, 

Fora longtime I sat silent, looking at 
Valentia, wuo in sympathy with my mood 
remained motionless like some beautiful 
picture of a saint. 

Poor child! the look in her wonderful 
eves, atonce so piteous and 80 mystical, 
would have won a barder heart that mine. 
But what was I to do? I wondered and 
wondered till I felt my brain reel. 

At last ] said: 

“Valentia, there is nothing te do but 
wait. I must get youand the child out of 
Londop into some quiet cowntry place 
where you can live peacelully for a little 
while. It shall be near at baud, Richmond 
or somewhere, and I will come and see you 
often. Inthe meantime I will remain as 


You never had avy 
Tell me all you 


much with Mark as possible, to see what | 


tine and patience will do.” 


Valentia rose from her chair and flung 
herself oa her knees before me, 

“Oh, don’t send me away!” she cried 
passionately. ‘*Don't send me away. Llow 
am 1 to live without ~ husband? Don't 
you see it will kill me? I love him¢so, it 
will be like cutting out my heart to purt 
from him. ‘Take ine back to him,” she im- 
plored, waxing desperate, ‘‘he will listen to 
you, you are his friend. Tell him I love 
him #0, leannot live without bim. Tell bim 
he must believe me! He must, he shall! 

” 

The poor child’s arms flung oat wildly 
were clinging tome in the vehemence of 
her excitement. 

Her tace, eloquent with tears, was raised 
imploringly to me, I thought if Mark 
could see aud hear now, he would be- 
lieve. 

“Whatcan [ do? what can I say?” he 
vried, her emotion growing stronger aud 
stronger; ‘how can I prove t? Can I tear 
my beart out? Can I go to God and ask 
him touphold me? I] never was religious, 
perhaps, but I can swear on the head of my 
little child, Mark’s little child, that all that 
wicked letter 1s a lie. Ob, take me to him, 
ho has had time to reflect, be will believe 
me now.” 

As she spoke I 
words: 

“Teil her I will neverto my dying day 
forgive her, and never will 1 see ber 
iugain,”’ 

“Calin yourself, Valentia,” I said gently, 
“there is no good in giving way. I cannot 
take you to Mark, for he is going away ; 
you tnust be patient, iny poor child, and 
wait. Something tells me all will come 
right. We must waitand hope.”’ 

‘The following day I installed Valentia 
and herchijd ina pleasant sunny cottage 
at Ricumond, 

Ou my return I went to see what plans 
Mark bad made, and I found him already 
one, 


“Mr. Chisholm left a ineasage for you,sir, 


remembered his last 


| to sav be would write in a day ortwo from 
|} the Continent,” the servant said. 


CHAPTER IV. 


twoor three letters frou: Mark 
from Aix-les-Bains. They were short 
and uncompromising, containing little or 
no news,and breathing smal! hope ot future 
reconciliation. 
One night, quite the end of the season. 
I wasdining at the house of some old 
friends, 
There were a good many people presont, 
and after dinner several more came in and 
there wast» be some music. J remained 


some tine dow ustairs sinoking and talking | 


overiny wine, 
When | got upstairs the rooms were full, 
snd some singing was going on. I slipped 
juletly into # seat behind the rest, and 
present. y the song caine to an end. Just 
then | heard some one SAY: 
“Oh, Mrs. Verriker, how |] 
vo s WUuSsS 8O your 


Wish you 


ne wi woudertul 


howey 6r bostess insisted, and Leah 
ippeared only to want d little pressir g. 
\iler a few inoments there was a bush in 
Lhe rooin, 

A young girl was put outside the door, 
ant all the others were consulting as to 
what Mrs, Verriker should will her to do, 


fnoel quite hear what they bad de- 


“You never knew any | 





| ly cold. 
dated | 








cided. 

I was standing up behind all the 
and had found aciear space commanding a 

view. 

Leah did not see me. She stood in the 
middie of the room, a sinister and rather 
triumphant expression lighting her black 
eyes, 

“Presently the young lady was led in, ber 
eyes tightly bandaged with a handker. 
chief. She stood quite still with her back 
to us, and Leab approached her, stretching 
out ber bands, the fingers of which she ex. 
tended so that they came witbin a few inches 
of the girl’s neck. 

For some minutes we ail remained in 
suspense, then the young lady began to 
move slowly forward with a groping move- 
iment. 

Sne went up toa table where there was 
an inkstand and a blotting-book, took a 
chair, and began gently to move ber hands 
about. She took a pen, and then some 
paper, and in a slow automatic way she be- 
gan to write! 
~ [held my breath. My heart was beating 
so loud, I thought every one would hear it 
throbving. 

Sbe continued for some moments writ- 
ing, ber hand moving painfully and labori- 
ously over the paper. At last she ceased, 
dropped ber bands, aud remained motion- 
less, 

Again we waited; then suddenly she 
lifted tue bandage from her eyes, and 
said: 

“I don’t think I have anything more to 
do,”’ 

Several people got up,and took the paper, 
which some one read out, 

It ran thus: 


‘My DEAR FLORENCE,—I returned from 
Rome yesterday. I had a very bad journe 
home owing to the country being so flood. 
ed. 1 will come and see vou in the course 
of aday two. Your affectionate. 

“MARIAN.” 


The young lady berself was as much sur- 

rised as every one else. 

‘Tne odd part of itis,” she said, laugb- 
ing, “that I bave never been to Rome, 
nor dol think I know a Florence, Mrs, 
Verriker’s influence made me write 
it.” 

Several people stood round Leah, ex- 
claiming at ber extraordinary power. 

Ste looked a little excited, a fitful color 
coming and going in ber pallid face, and 
she seeined not a little proud of her achieve- 
nent. 

“This is nothing !’’ she said gaily, her 
words ringing distinct. ‘Before now, I 
have willed a person to write a letter,I my- 
self standing in another room,” 

The light that bad been growing clearer 
and clearer in my brain burst into sudden 
fire. 

It was like some terrible revelation. At 
that moment Leah stood before my eyes, 
self-accused as the author of the horrible 
letter that had caused the ruin of Valentia’s 
life, 

S» great was my inward excitement, tbat 
almost I could have denounced her betore 
them all, It was a moment of supreme 
einotion. 

How I got away 1 do not kuow, but the 
first thing I did was to write a telegrain to 
Mark, and give strict orders to Iny servant 
to take it out the first thing in the morn- 
ing. 

The nextday I took an early train to 
Richmond. Valentia during the past three 
weeks had passed through many phases of 
suffering. At first hergrief was loud and 
passionate, 

She grieved for Mark, the lossof her bus- 
band was bitter; she missed his individual 
presence, she hungered, she said, for bis 
voice, bis look. 

Latterly she had seemed not to miss bim 
so much, and gave all her absorbing love to 
herchild. The little one was delicate and 
needed all her care. 

She also began to feel sorrow—veheiment 
sorrow—at tbe tact tuat Mark had not be- 
lieved her. 

It was characteristic of that loving nature 
first of all to iniss his presence with acute 
sorrow,and secondly to teel griet at his dis- 
trust. Ineverything ber love was stronger 
than her pride, 

But when I arrived and poured out my 
wonderful news, | found Valentia strange- 
Not cold to me, but coid to my 
ows, 

She seemed scarcely at all affected, and 
ber unusual indifference had in ita pathetic 
significance, 

“He will come back now!” I cried; “he 
will believe.”’ 

“Do you think so?’ shesaid calmly. ‘tf 
wonder if it will be too late?”’ 

_ “What do you mean, Valeutia?”’ I asked 
In some surprise, 

“Oh, nothing,” she auswered, 

Strangely. ‘Have you never 


siniling 
heard of 


| Starving nen who, just as they are dying, 
| are offered a rich repast, and can no longer 


find the strength to eat ?’’ 
Her eyes dilated terribly. It was as if 
sole Blrange power had come to her. 
“You don’t know what you say,” 1 cried 
roughly. 
‘‘Perbaps not,’’ she answered. 
A little later I lett her. I could 
{ senst itof her. She seemed 
had 
gs t ind | ended t start 
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i arrived in Paris the next morning, and 
had iittle difficulty in finding Mark, who 
bad traveled as fast as be could on receipt 
of my telegrain. 

My story was soon told, and Mark's 
agony of self-reproach was great. Oné 
thing, however, he could not understand, 
aud that was what motive could have ia- 
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duced Leab to do so wicked an act. I felt 
that the solution of the mystery was siinpie, 
and I told Mark roundly that she was 
rompted by nothing more or less than 
ealousy, and a mad Cesire to oust Valentia 
and win him back to herself, This Mark 
would not believe. 

“Do you remember,” 1 said, “how anx- 
jous she was to remain in the bouse that 
day? It was with the greatest difficulty, 
aud by going away yourself, that you got 
rid of ber.’’ 

‘That is true,’’ be mused, “but yet I can- 
not beileve a woman could play so vile a 
part for jealousy.” 

1 was determined to pres it, so 1 in- 
duced Mark to send Leab atelegrain sayin 
he was returning home for a few howrsend 
would like tu see her. This done, we con- 
tinued our journey. 

It was night when we arrived, and we 
round a note waiting from Mrs. Verriker. 
She expressed her delight at his return,and 
rather thank risk the chance of missing 
him, she said she would come and see 
him that very nighbtan hour after his ar- 
rival, 

I impressed it upon Mark that-he was to 
treat her kindly and well, so asto give ber 
no tdea that he knew nothing of ber vill- 
ainy. I myself remained in an outer room 
where I could hear all that passed. 

Leab was punctual to the moment. She 
came in looking excited and very rest- 
less. 

‘*How good of you, Mark,’’ she cried, ‘‘to 
let me know you were coming back! But 
you are not really going away again in a 
few hours?” 

“IT am afraid I must!” he said, holding 
her little white band in his, and looking 
down at her with a peculiar expression, 
‘‘But you don’t ask after Valentia.’’ 

‘‘Valentia ?” she echoed in surprise. “Oh, 
of course, how stupid of me, dear Valentia! 
how is she?”’ 

“Sheis not very well, but she will be 
better soon!’’ he said with some mean- 
ing. 

She looked puzzled, and then, as if acting 
on impulse, she said : 

‘My poor Mark! I hear you have had 
some trouble about her. {am so sorry for 
you!” 

For a moment he did not answer; he 
turned away, and with some effort be 
said : 

‘*T ain going to Americaina day or two, 
inv dear Leah; I may not see you again for 
some time.”’ 

‘You are zoing to America! and alone, of 
course? Ob, Mark, my darling,’ she cried 
with some passion, “forgive me for speak- 
ing now, but 1 must. I know you are 
unbappy, I know you have been deceived. 
My heart has bled for you, for I have al- 
ways loved you, always, up to this very 
minute—God forgive me forit! If you are 
going away let me come with you, let me be 
your servant, your companion—anything ; 
for I love you better than my life, I will 
leave iny children. I will think of nothing 
but you. And you, my poor darling, you 
will need my comfort aud my love.”’ 

As sbe spoke she fel! forward almost into 
his arms. 

Fool that I was! at that moment I pitied 
her, for although her sin was great, her 
love was strong. 

Hardly had she finished when Mark 
turned on her with a terrible gesture. 

‘Keep off,’’ be cried violently. ‘How 
dare you speak of love, such as you! I be. 
lieve if there were not another woinan on 
God’s earth at this moment, [I should re- 
coil trom you as I should from the peati- 
lence. You, to dare to speak of Valentia! 
You—who should not presuine to mention 
her pure name,” 

Leah stood trembling and livid, her 
whole restless figure in black relief against 
the strong lamplight. 

“Take care,” she hissed, ‘take care, 
Mark; donot make me a desperate wo- 
man, 1 have lived only to regain your love, 
but if you drive me desperate I might do 
sone evil thing.’’ 

‘Not more evii than what you have al- 
ready done,”’ he cried, ‘‘or rather tried to 
do. It was you who willed Valentia to 
write that vile letter, thinking to tnake 
misery between me and Valentia. Thank 
God you did not succeed !” 

She recoiled from him in amazement. 
Meanwhile I came quietly in the room. 

““Good-evening, Mrs. Verriker,’’ I said. 
“T must congratulate you on your wonder- 
ful success the other night at Mrs. Vauy- 
han’s party. Your power of willing is ex- 
traordinary, but { never should have 
imagined, had you not told us so yourself, 
that it could go so far as to will 4 person to 
write a letter, you yourseif standing iu an- 
other room !”’ 

Leab grew whiteto the very lips, and 
then she laughed a horrible laugh. 

“Well,” she said, flashing round on us 
both, “whatit I did? I don’t care if you 
do know it. I hated Valentia. I hated her 
happiness and her fair, calm ways. I hated 
Mark almost for a time, ard then I swore I 
would win him back. My God ! how I have 
failed. 
mesmeric influence over Valentia, but 1 
hardly knew it would be so strong, as I 
had not done any willing for many 
years,”’ 


Suddenly ber voice softened; sne ap- | 


proached Mark alimost humbly. 


‘Say you forgive me, Mark,’’ she tnur 
ired ‘[ played forahigh stake an ] 
el, SO Say you forgive 
r answer ; ’ 
1 ber to the door. G be sail 
rod forgive you.” 
When Leah had gone Mark becaine lev- 


erishly impatient to get to Valentia. But it 
was no use, 
The last train had started soime time be- 


fure, and there was nothing todo but wait 


It was easy enough to see [ had a | 
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till morning. 

We break fasted early, and caught a train 
which took usto Richmond soon after ten. 
Mark was very silent—silent from sheer 
happiness, 

be moments seemed hours until we 
reached the house. At last we arrivei. On 
the threshold | hesitated. 

“TI will wait here,” 1 said; “you must go 
in alone.” 

But Mark laid bis band on my arm, with 
a gesture, half cominand, halt poy * 

“IT have need of you,”’ he told ine briefly. 
“Come !—I hardly dare go in alone !’’ 

A servant threw open the door of the 
morning-rooin, 

For a moment Mark faltered, his whole 
face working with strong emotion, in an- 
other instant he sprang forward, and I fol- 
ws  : mg de ee eo page ‘ 

“My ling y poor darling!’ he 
cried wildly. . 

And there in the light of the clear morn- 
ing sun stood Valentia with her child in ber 
arins, 

She liftedto bim a terrible face. The re- 
morseless sunbeams were streaming over 
ber crown of russet hair, every fine thread 
turned to red gold; her face was deadly 
white, and out of her strange pallor her 
eyes blazed like live fires, 

She appeared to my excited fancy taller 
than she had ever been before—inajestic, 
transfigured, like some statue of avenging 
fate. 

She looked towards Mark steadily, her 
singular regard meeting his eager eyes 
without one flash of recognition. And 
when she spoke ber voice sounded low and 
hollow : 

‘*W ho speaks ?”’ 

Mark stood spell-bound, but here he 
dashed forward. 

“Itis I! Mark! Your busband!’’ 

His passionate cry broke off,frozen by the 
cold apathy of her face. 

‘My busband?”’ she murmured incredul- 
ously. ‘“‘My husband? You forget! I have 
no husband, I am an outcast.” 

A sob broke from Mark, ana with a sud- 
den impulse be caught her in his treinbling 
aris, 

“My darling !’’ he cried. “Took at me! 
Listen to me! I have come back to beg 
your forgiveness, to love you, to comfort 
you, to live only for you. Give me one 
word, one look, to say you will forgive 
me.’ 

Valentia eon disengaged herself, her 
frozen face unrelenting. 

“Tt is too late,” she said gravely; ‘do 
you not see it is too late? I have hungered 
for your voice, your look, your touch. 
I would have died of sheer joy for the 
sight of your face all these weary weeks, 
But you left me toLunger in vain, and now 
I am starved—starved to death.” 

There was no vehemence in her words, 
They dropped like icicles upon the stillness 
and ny heart misgave ine, 

“Death!” she echoed, with a strange 
smile. ‘Is it that which issonear me? [ 
am drifting out somewhere—no man knows 
where—I was never religious, you know,’’ 
she added simply. ‘‘You have said so 
yourself. My religion was love! And that 
tailed me!”’ 

Mark groaned in an agony of sell-re- 
proach. 

The child had struggled to its feet, and 
stood, a little uncertain figure, watching all 
our faces in much wonder, and almost on 
the verge of tears. 

Suddenly, attracted by some glittering 
thing that hung to Mark’s watch-chain, it 
stuggered towards him, holding out one 
litt'e band, and swiling a contident paby 
sinile. 

In a few moments Mark lifted it in his 
arings. 

His poor little child! He had forgotten it 
till that moment, in his pleading with its 
mnotner. 

Valentia watched ber child with a look of 
infinitelove. I saw that her only chance 
was through her cbild. 

‘*Valentia,’’ I said, ‘‘Mark’s whole heart 
is breaking for you. Do you not see your 
child in his arunos to draw you towards hiin? 
For his sake, and for the little one, go to 
him, and give him back your love.”’ 

“My love!” she cried with sudden pas- 
sion—**my love! where is it? Who will 
give it back to me? Do you suppose | 
would not love him now if I could? But 
it is dead—dead! There is no answer 
bere,’’ striking her clenched hand against 
her heart, ‘tall thia is dead.”’ 

But out upon her miserable words broke 
the child’s bright laugh. He h+d ‘ound some 
wonders on his father’s chain,aud his laugh 
was one Of sheer deligit. 

“Give him to me,” shesaid, holding out 
her arms to Mark. “1 shall be here so 
shorta while, I cannot spare him yet. 
Wheu I am gone you will be happy with 
him, and he will comfort you, but not let 
him come to me.’’ 

She sank into a chair,and I knew she was 
dying. 

The little boy, all unconscious, laid his 
gold head against ber breast,and «ver those 
two faces the relentless sun streau.ed like 
the glory of transfiguration. 

Siowly, with ber last jook yearning on 
her child, the heavy lids fell, closing for 
ever those wonder/ul eyes, One sigh, and 
she was gone. 


Mark fell on his knees beside her witha 
| terrible erv.and out of his dead wife's arins 
he lifted his living chila, 
tor calied it neuralgia 
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THE HINDOO FAKIR. 





HE Fakir, or devotee of [ndia, is thus 
described: You start and edge away 
as you see a Fakir seated on a tuft of 

paim leaves. 

He one, not an Adonis, But he 
must be avery holy wan, for one of his 
baskets for collecting alins covers a head 
that is matted with dirt and cow-dung. His 
face 1s thickly coated with the gray ashes of 
the same unsavory wmaterial, and his 
ares are beautified by circles of bright 

ue, 

All the rest of his skin is likewise smeared 
with these ashes. Round the loins of his 
otherwise naked body is wrapt a filth brick- 
dust colored cloth, 

On bis feet are sandsis tied on with bits of 
ait rags; in his band is a inendicant’s 
_ and — him is a basket, into which 

© ex sthe ra-by to cast pice, and 
eesrinenend — , ait 

Horrible creatures are these fanatic de- 
votees, and equally horrible are the prac- 
tices by which they seek to maintain a repu- 
tation for holiness, 

Some of them keep their fists clenched 
till the nails grow through the back of their 
bands; others bold one or both arms aloft 
until the liinb becomes dry, withered and 
immovable; others roll their bodies for 
thousands of miles to some place of pilgrim- 
age, or ineasure the distance by continuous- 
ly extending their body at full length on 
the road; many ‘suspend themselves for 
hours head downwards, or stand on their 
head, or chain themselves for life to trees, 
or live heavily fettered in iron cages,or bury 
themselves up tothe neck in the ground, 
yes, even below it,leaving only alittle hole 
through which to breathe; others remain 
under water for an incredible space of time; 
while others again, even in the hottest sea- 
son, kindle heaps o! fire round their person 
and sit in the midst. 

The Sanyasses, who are believed to be 
the highest of ail Fakirs, observe no caste, 
and, where they are allowed, go about ina 
state of nature. 

The Fakirs’ power of self-torture may ap- 
pear to you as something uncanny ; perhaps 
the gentleman with the cloven foot has a 
hand in it, but you must remember that 
these devotees inake use of intoxicating 
drugs, 80 as to be al ways in a state of partial 
insensibility; moreoVer, they resort to a 
variety of tricks to gull tne simple. 

That their austerities do not proceed from 
a true spirit of mortification is evident, for 
in self control the Fakirs are the very antip- 
odes of what they profess, 

They are, as a rule, sensual, avaricious, 
irascible, quarrelsome and turbulent. 

The credulity of the uneducated Hindoos 
is almost unbounded, If a Brahmin se- 
cretes an idol in asmall hole in the earth, 
aod, allowing part of the image to be seen, 
asserts that a deity has appeared, scores of 
people will flock to the spot with offerings, 
ete. 

If moistened chana or pulse is secretly 
laid under the image, numbers will take 
the rising of the idol by the swelling of the 
grain as a miracle, 

In the Administration Report of the Cen- 
tral India Agency for 1884-85, there isa re- 
markable account of the doings of the 
Fakirs atthe Sanghast festival at Ujjain. 
The fair was visited by cholera, which it was 
impossible to check as “the Fakirs, who at- 
tended in great nuinbers, were absolutely 
defiant of all control, and resisted all re- 
strictions on their movements,” 

it is but afew years ago that the Durbar 
troops, with loaded cannon and muskets, 
were unable to preserve the peace between 
the rival bands of worshippers seeking to 
bathe at the propitious mowent in the most 
sacred portions of the stream; and nu:n- 
bers have been killed in these fierce con- 
tests. 

Even to-day the ascetics are very uniman- 
ageable. One instance of this inay be re- 
corded as showing the barbarism st{ll exist- 
ing in thecountry. 

A band of that loathsomesect known as 
the Agori Pantha came to Ujjain atthe be- 
giuning of the fair, and, demanding some 
goats from the authorities, were refused. 
On this they proceeded to the berning ghat, 
and taking a corpse froin the pile, vegan to 
devour it. 

The horrified spectators summoned the 
police, but these naked fanaties only de- 
sisted on being promised the goats which 
bad been before refused thein. 
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THe Ausland reports a peculiarly inter- 
esting ‘find’ in Sweden. In the course of 
the researches going ou at the cost of the 
Royal Swedish Academny of Antiquities, a 
burial-place of the bronze age has beep 
opened. A stone coffin, 11 feet in length, 
and containing two cur , was disco vered. 
Ove of the corpses had been burnt, and was 
wrapped in woolen cloths, while the other, 
which bore no sign of having been exposed 
toa fire process, was inclosed in an oak 
coffin. Portions of the woolen garinents 
and the skins in which the bodies were 
dressed are well preserved. A bronze 
sword, also found there, bas suffered muuch 
frown oxidation, but its wooden sheath, cov- 
ered with leather, is in excellent preserva- 
tion. The writer spoke of it as 2500 years (7) 
old, The discovery is important in two 
aspect«—first, oniy once before in Sweden 
has any woven waterial been found be 


7 
onging to the bronze age, while no oak 
I f that period nm such a perfe ct 
ass rt ne to light; next 
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AT the door of a Parisian tobacco slop }s 
the legend. ‘Gentlemen are requested not 
70 ainoke inside the shop,’ 








Scienti 
clentific and Useful. 

ParEerR BotrT.es.—a r beer bottle is 
to be the next achievement in the bottle 
line. Ink, paints, oils and certain acids 
have for some time past been put in paper 
bottles, as being safer from breakage and 
freezing than those made of glass 

New Axes.—An axe has been invented 
provided with a detachable blade, which 
can be renewed when worn or destroyed, 
thus saving the expense ofanew axe. ‘The 
blade is attached to the body of the axe by 
a bolt, which holds the parts firmly to- 
gether. 

Its Cost,—Steam power, even in quan- 
tities of 500 to 600 horse-power, costs to 
create and maintain it $50 per horse-power 
per annum, Water power would only 
cost about half as much, and waste water 
power may be found in all parts of the 
country. 

ELEcTRiciry.—The electric incandescent 
light which has been used in photograph- 
ing the interior of mines is now tobe applied 
to photograph the bottom of the sea, 
sunken vessels and submarine works, The 
uses of electricity are developing in a 
myriad of ways. 

THE Goop.—An eminent New York 
physician says. “Let us hold fast to that 
which is good,” and among the good things 
he reckons catnip tea for anything; onion 
sirup for coughs and colds; weak lye for 
sick stomach; infusion of common black 
tea for sore eye; soft soap and white pine 
gum for boils and felons, ete. 

THE SHor.—A set of small drawers for 
peng use that will hold powders, or 
even liquids, is useful. Obtain a nusnber 
of old sardine boxes. Lay the box top 
downward on the stove, and when the 
solder begins to melt lift the box, and the 
ragged remains of the cover will fall off. 
After cleaning out the oily deposit, put in 
each box a facing of wood a little one 
than the end and screw a little knob to this 
from the point, punching the hole through 
the tin by anawl. A rack to hold them is 
easily made, as they are all of the came 
size. 

WHAT I8 NEEDED.—A late English 
scientific journal enumerates the follow- 
ing a8 among the inventions which are 
specially needed at the present time:Macca- 
roni machinery, good red lead-pencils, 
type-writers that will work on account 
books and record books, indelible stamp 
canceling ink, a practical car-starter, a 
good railway-car ventilator, better horse- 
shoes, locomotive headlights, an instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of wind 
currents, apparatus for measuring the 
depth of the sea without sounding by line, 
piano-lid hinge which shall be flush on the 
outside, good fluid India ink for draughts- 
men, a good metallic railway tie, an effec- 
tive cut-off for locomotives, a method of 
alloying copper and iron, and a molding 
material for fron and brass casting capable 
of giving a mold that can be used over and 
over again. 
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Farm and arden. 


By Wei1au?7.—It has been suggested that 
farm borses be sold by weight, in addition 
to other qualities, so as to induce farmers 
to raise larger and better horses. 

VERMIN.—One who has given the method 
a trial says that an excellent mode of rid 
ding animals of lice is to dip a curry-comb 
in kerosene frequently while using it on 
the hide. 

HorT-BEps.—Don't attempt to make a 
hot-bed unless you can give iteare, Leav 
ing the sash open through forgetfulness for 
only one night may destroy all the advan- 
tages guined. 

Wereps.—If you wish to prevent weeds 
and grass from growing on the walk ways 
sprinkle kerosene oil freely, but be careful 
not to get iton the plants you wish to grow 
along the borders, 

CoaAL ASHES.—Coal ashes have been 
used successfully around currant and 
gooseberry bushes to drive away borers, A 

Jentiful mixture of ashes with soil has 
(opt the radish mawgot out of redish 
beds. 

MILKING.—It is always best to milk 
rapidly, so as to get the milk out of the 
stable as soon as possible, in order to pre- 
vent the absorption of gases by the milk,as 
the cooler it becomes the more readily the 
milk is affected by odors. 

ENSILAGE System.—lf, by the ensilage 
system, a greater number of cows can be 
kept, as compared with pasturing, the 
farmer will not only secure a gain by the 
saving of food but also by having a larger 
area of land to be cultivated. 

Hoas.—Whenever it is noticed that the 
hogs eat gravel itis a sign that something 
that they need is lacking. A few pieces of 
coal, or charcoal, will probably be a cure, 


while the food should at the same time be 
varied. It is claimed that the flesh of hogs 
that are allowed to find their foou by hunt- 
ing acorns and roots In the forests is 
superior to that f the best fed hogs kept 
in pens. 

FERTILIZERS.-—(ne advantage over 
looked when manure is applied on the s 
4 | area 1 t ‘ * I « iti I i 
‘payee t dep 
niaterial added to t 


chemical eflect 
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Cold Charity. 

Giod helps those who help themselves, 
and the true type of the worthy poor al- 
ways prefers to depend more upon Provi- 
dence and lis own exertions in his terrible 
and unequal struggles against the gaunt 
wolf of poverty, than to accept the refrig- 
erated, methodical charity that is flanked 
by perpetual espionage and arbitrary dic 
tation, strained and grudgingly bestowed 

It is true that, in a world so tainted by 
fraud and imposition, certain precautions 
are hecessary to guard against the arttul 
and designing, the crafty and worthless 
happens thatin the 
provisions of systematized benefactions, the 


mpoposter, and hence it 
innocent often suffer with the guilty. 

His most sacred temple is invaded by the 
committee of merciful ferrets, and ite pri 
vacy isexposed and ransacked in a cool 
and systematic manner; the flushed brow 
of the unhappy being fs in ftrange con 
trast with the 


impassible features of the 


phiegmatic questioner, 


ne is placid in the possession of the 


rood things of this life - and the fulness of 
his purse and ard I draws " veil 


his vision and the 


between 
possibility of the exist 
part of the 


so humbled and wretched 


ence of sensitiveness on the 
other, who is 

The latter is lectured upon his improvi 
dence in not having laid by something for 
& ‘rainy day,"’ riddled 
warnings and 


and his feclings are 
by the small shot of ady ce, 
admonitions, till at last he st inds stripped 
of every vestive of privacy and every rag 
of pride, in his mortification; and the hot 


" A onl ‘ aa 

| 7b resentment courses through his 
’ 1 ere } 

veins aud » tks in his face What lis par 

alyzed tongue refuses to say for, in their 


zeal, they have marked upon his brow the 
degrading word, ‘‘Mendicant."’ 

Charity should not blow a trumpet at its 
approach, nor wave its ostentatious ban 
bers, fur by thus shocking the delicacy of 
the modest aud retiring suflerers, it deteats 


te own purpose, and like ‘vaulting ambi 





tion, O’erleaps itself.’ Its noise and 

clamor will wound more than they wil] 

heal. Deal gently with the deserving 

poor : 

Ile whe would confer a blessing on a 
ing © 


fellow mortal in distress must utterly tail if 
je tinotive be to bless only hitmselt by the 


——_ 





fulsome praise that notoriety will bring | 
ih ; ah 
( t a} ld } 
rity should begin at home So, too 
ve y . | 
5 good, and noble, and 
| ’ ' 
ol publi praise 
a ¢ 
nm ie art 
in these matters: and tly: td 
. th ping worl 
too, knows vastly more than is y S84Fy 
. UC COnsary 
about the doings ot both hand And tl 
iUS AD thus 
{ often hanp m ‘ arity . I ’ 
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| blessed,’ for it only pampers self-vanity on 
| the part cf the giver, and bring pain to the 


recipient. 

Bot, after ali, a more lasting blessing is 
conferred, and more genuine gratitude 
aroused, by the simple but kindly act of 


| restoring to the unfortunate remunerative 


employment. The man or womaa who 
would shriok from tbe cold touch of 
charity's hand, would gladly accept such 
‘assistance or direction as would enable him 
or ber to again resume the independent 
tread of a self supporting being. 

There is something so dark and dismal 
about this atmosphere of professional 
charity, that, to the sensitive mind, it basa 
suggestion of the charnel-house of his 
hopes of future respectability. He only 
wishes to be rehabilitated in the easy dress 
of an active life, in which ‘‘the laborer is 
worthy of his reward.”’ 

The great race of benefactors seems to 
be ended; they who knew and practiced ao 
well the true art of philanthropy, who, with 
their surplus wealth, smoothed the way for 
so many tired and wandering teet; by 
whose wisdom and benevolence the rounds 
of their ladder were so nicely graded that 
the average man or woman could climb to 
the level to which their talents had filled 
them. 

Lat us Lope that from their ashes, pha 
pix-like, more such philanthropists shall 
rise to take their places. Let him who 
trusts in his riches, and who, in his pomp 
and pride, neglects or even scorns the hum 
ble occupant of a lower plane, take heed 
lest he fall. The foundation on which 
wealth builds its structure is insecure. 

a 

We all cry out that the world is cor- 
rupted; but we never reflect what we have 
to thank for it, and thyt our open counte 
nance of vice, which gives the lie to our 
private censures of it, is its chief protec 
tion and encouragement. To how- 
ever, who still believe that evil speaking is 
some terror to evil doers, one may answer, 
as 4 great man has done upon the occasion, 
that after all our exhortations against it, it 
is not to be feared but that there will be 
evil speaking enough leftin the world to 
chastise the guilty; and we may safely 
trustthem to an iil natured world, that 
there will be no failure of justice upon this 


those, 


score. The passions of men are pretty se 
vere executioners, and to them let us leave 
this ungratetul talk; and endeavor rather 
to cultivate ourselves that more friend), 
one recommended by the sapostle—of let. 
ting al) bitterness, and wrath, and clamor, 
and evil eyeaking to be put away from us, 
and of being kind to one an ther, forgiv- 
ing one another, even as God for Christ's 
sake forgave us. 

Kinp words are within the reach of all, 
and when rightly used are productive of 
good. Ilence we should cherish that trait 
of character of which they are the result, 
But many who do not realize their influ. 
ence, think they are of small importance, 
and thus neglect them. But we must re- 
member that our lives are made up of 
small things, and the more they are, the 
stronger will be the foundation; so each 
kiod word that we suppress takes a pebble 
from the foundation of our happiness. 
Every hind word spoken, whether in 
praise or censure, at home or abroad, tends 
» strengthen those social ties which un‘te 
individuals into a common bretherhood ot 
love 

A GREAT deal of the misery of modern 
life comes trom the tendency to keep up 
appearance:, from trying to seem richer 
than we are, from aping some class, ou 
social superiors, and wll classes in conse- 
quence live beyond their means. Profes. 
sional men, in many cases tradesmen, thus 


leave no provision for their children, after 


having brought them up in babits of lux 


ury shis pretence is in the nature of lie | 


or sham, and all honest people should scorn 


+!) lial ae , 
He Gishone | appearance of this mode of 


lite It comes out of the despicable love 
Honey Wi respect the rich and desnis« 
Due har est thing is to keep , rlu 
| der the little stings that come from uncon 
genial surroundings, the very insignificance 
4 which adds to their power io annoy, 
@ ause they cannot bye wrest! sith 
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overcome, as in the case of larger harts. 
Some disagreeable habit in one to whom 
we may owe respect and duty, and which 
is a constant irritation to our sense of the 
fitness of things, may demand of us a 
greater moral force to keep the ‘spirit se- 
rene than an absolute wrong committed 
against us In the ome case endurance is 
all that is possible; in the other we may 
sometimes rightfully fight, and there isa 
world of comfort in the power of action. 


a 


In the supremacy of self-control cons‘sts 
one of the perfections of the idea] man. 
Not to be impulsive, not to be spurred 
hither and thither by each desire that in 
turn comes uppermost, but to be self re- 
strained, self-baianced, governed by the 
jot decision of the feelings council 
assembled, before whom every action shall 
have been fully debated and calmly de- 
termined—that it is which education— 
morai education at least—strives to pro- 
duce. 

Just as all healthy plants rise to seek the 
light of the sun, so the truly upright man 
seeks the light of intelligence to guide him 
on his way. He does not rest in ignorance, 
in prejudice. Ile keeps his mind open to 
reason and his faculties alive to discover 
new thought and to test its truth. He who 
refuses to improve his opportunities, to 
sitt his opinions, and to learn from every 
source, neither deserves a good nawe nor 


Tue cowardice which is degrading, and 
which we shduld all deeply despise, is that 
lack of moral courage which leads us to 
stifle our own convictions and violate our 
own consciences for fear of the ridicule or 
contempt of someone who stands by. Usu- 
ally we shall find that the one whom we 
thus fear is worthy neitber of our respect 
nor of our admiration. 





Iv we would but take to heart this use 
ful truth, ‘Conduct is fate,’’ and separate 
the sorrows which come to us from circum- 
stances we cannot control from the mistcr- 
tunes we ourselves have created by our 
folly, we should come io a far wiser under- 
standing of how to live and what not to 


do. 





IueosTURE is all dissonance, let what 
master soever of it undertake the part; let 
him harmonize and modulate it as he may, 
will contradict another, and 
whilst we have ears to hear we shall dis- 
tinguish. It is truth only which is consist 
ent and ever in harmony with itself. 


one tone 





Wer cannot afford to waste or ignore or 
despise anything; for, however useless it 
may appear to our short-sighted vision, we 
know not what treasures of future growth 
and advancement may be enfolded within 
it, or how readily it may respond to wise 
culture. 





COMPLAINTS aggravate the temper of 
him who makes them, increases the trou- 
ble of his soul, irritates his mind and his 
heart, Complaints are rarely without sin, 
for they exaggerate the faults of those wino 
have wounded us. 





Tue great secret of avoiding disappoint- 
ment is notto expect too much. Despair 
follows immoderate hope, as things fall 
hardest to the ground that have been near- 
est to the sky. 

THE martyrs to vice far exceed the mar- 
tyrsto virtue, both in endurance and in 
bumber; so blinded are we by our passions 
that we sufler more to be damned than to 
be saved. 





iT is bad rea 
theory of life on the narrow ledge of a 
passing human mood, and fails to take in 


* lite 


Washes a4ay the customs and Opin- 


will be able to secure it. + 





soping which builds up a 








The World’s Happenings. 


The first Sunday newspaper was pub. 
lished 107 years ago. 


Tickling in the throat is best relieved by 
a gargie of salt and water. 


A man near Atlanta, Ga. has found 
$1390 in five dollar gold pieces. 


Female students in colleges in the United 
States are said to number 18, 000, 


A Racine, Wis., millionaire has never 
owned or carried a watch in bis life. 


Under the new law there are to be no 
more public hangings in Missouri. 


The three Cole brothers, of Haralson, 


Ga., have their hearts on the right side. 


About 25,000 clerks and other employees 
in Chieago are obliged to work on Sunday, 


Never allow a child to use a short pen- 
cil, lead or slate, It spoils the handwriting. 


The word ‘‘polite’’ was formerly applied 
to glass or macble surfaces, which we now style pol- 
ished. 

The wife of Senator Sabin, of Minnesota, 
having no children of her own, has adopted a faintly 
of nine. 

A mitrailleuse is being tried in the Aus- 
trian army which will fre one thousand bullets in 
ninety seconds, 

A Mexican has been selling to the un- 
wary at San Jose, Cal., nuggets of tin foil, repre- 
seniing them to be of silver. 


One hundred and twenty-five steamships 
ply regularly between the United States and Europe, 
employing more than 14,000 men, 


Some sportsmen of Ogdensburg, N. J., 
had great success recently in duck hunting, but their 
game turned out to be tame ducks. 


Tie head of the Treasury Department is 
responsible for the supervision of 13, 357 officers and 
other persons employed by the Treasury. 


A lucky New Yorker sold a piece of 
ground on Broadway, 25 by 100 feet, the other day, 
for $3%, 200- at the rate of 54,500,000 per acre. 


Minnie Bond, colored, buried at Falls 
Chureh, Va., recently, had documents to prove that 
she was 123 years old, She remembered General 
Washington. 

Newspaper “hawkers,’’ including men, 
boys, women and girls, in London, are said to num- 
ber not less than 7000, a majority of them living from 
hand to mouth. . 

Petroleum is used at the rate of 40,000 
barrels per day, and, even at this enormous rate, the 
United States has enough on hand to supply the 
world for three years. 

The will of a married woman just pro- 
bited in Kingston, N. Y., is peculiar in that it gives 
all her property to her husband for life, or as long as 
he ‘tremained unmarried.’ 


A family of snicides is described in the 
Pall Mall Gazette—a father and four of his children 
had each committed suicide while laboring under at- 
tacks of temporary insanity. 


A red-hot poker, which she thrust down 
her throat, was the extraordinary Instrument of self- 
destruction selected by a dissipated woman of Char- 
lottctuwn, N.S., last week. 


Amanda Eubanks, ot Rome, Ga., is the 
richest colored woman in the United States, She 
pays taxes on $400,000 worch of property, which she 
inherited from her father, a white man. 


A shoe dealer in Brooklyn has just lost 
asuit he brought against a former sweetheart, to 
recover $i for shoes furnished her. The court be- 
lieved her story, that the shoes had been presented to 
her as expressions of affection. 


A divorce suit in Minneapolis has de 
veloped the fact that the defendant, who was bar- 
tender in a local saloon, is the scion of a noble Eng- 
lish family, and that his sen is beirtoan estate said 
to be worth a coupie of million dollars, 


They are building a squirrel cage for men 
in the Oswego prison. The cell moves slowly round 
eontinually, carrying the prisoner with it. The ro- 
tary wotlon isto prevent prisoners from breaking 
through the walls. They don’t remain in one spot 
long enough for a hole to be made, 


Ata recent trial of bloodhounds at the 
convictcamp at Friars’ Point, Miss., a short time 
ago, a negro under 10 years’ sentence was released 
and told that he could have bis liberty if he escaped 
the dugs. The convict had three hours’ start, but 
the dogs ran ldm down before he had gone twenty 
miles. 

A tired looking chap, who was arraigned 
before Justice Duffy, in New York, the other day, 
claimed to be a carpenter, and the justice, doubting 
his story, offered to lethim golf he named the tools 
used in the trade, This the prisoner did, and was 
prompt discharged. This shows the value of a 
good memory. 


A ‘‘s.ance’’ in Boston was stealthily in- 
vaded by a police lheutenant one night recently and 
heturned up the lights when four alleged spirits 
were exhibiting. He arrested two of the appari- 
tions, one male and the other female, and they are 
awaiting trialonthe charge of obtaining money by 
meaus of deceitand fraud, 


A “‘dandy from Leadville,’’ as he an- 
nounced himself, went intoa Buffalo, N. Y., restau- 
rant, and, pistol in hand, direeted everybody to sit 
After he had enjoyed himself in this way for 
he went out followed by the pr prietor, who 
*“‘dandy,*’ it seems, for he gave the cy- 


down. 
am while 


Was ais0a 


Leadville visitor a fearfulthumping and had 
t to ja 
es f East Nissouri, Canada 
Z rawle j 4 
kh tan y oO : 
wit there b a short time While he was 
gating the mothercame home, and she was 


angry when she saw the invader. She wouldn’t let 
Mr. Forbes back out, and he dida’: think it wise to 


ons Of mankind, but f 2 > ‘ 
j Boa* human mature re- | turnarouns. So there was nothing; to do but dig, 
nains t same in ite essential qualities or | and dig he did, and about 30’clock ia the afternoon 
+ me emerged from the tunnel that he had excavated, 


‘ } : e 
a ry hungry and disgusted man. 
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FORGOTTEN. 





BY SHIRLEY WYNNK. 





A low dark house set in amaze of woods, 
Throagb which the chill wind wanders like s ghost, 
And, done to death upon the 
Leaves bare and breathices all the pallid coast. 
Its topmost windows watch the heaving spread 
Of vague moon-lighted ocean; the night long 
It seems to listen to the distant dread— 
The roar of outcast waters swilt and strong. 


Within, one sleepless tosses on his bed, 
With worn eyes staring out into the night. 

‘Oh, when will yonder glooming east grow red ?*’ 
He moans, and yet will loathe the dawning light. 


And there, in yonderehurebyard on the hill, 
Sleeps sweetly one who ouce had wept to know 
He felta moment's sorrow, Hushed and still 
She slambers while the long hours come and go. 


O cruel deathly sleep! O cruel pain 
Of sleepless anguish! So the wild waves fret 
All night to the impassive shore in vain — 
*-Thou hast forgotten; I can ne*er forget.!"’ 
eo 


Which of Them? 


BY MABEL F. WILSON 














fy\HERE never was sucha ridiculous will 
made before in all England! The girl 
must hate me like poison ?”’ 

“My dear fellow, it’s not your fault;”’ and 
the little hussar puffed away at his big 
cigar as if to gain .Umfort from its volumes 
of smoke. 

He had made the same remark several 
times already, and it was getting a little 
monotonous, but he positively could think 
of nothing else to say; for though “good 
nature’’ was the very essence of Fred Old- 
tield’s life, his brain power was not devel- 
oped to the same extent. 

To be sure, it would have taxed acleverer 
head to know how to advise Henry Vava- 
sour under his present trying circum- 
stances, They were briefly these. 

An old uncle, who, for some unkngwn 
reason, entertained a spite against his 
brother (Vavasour’s father), had left all 
his property away to a distant cousin, a 
young lady. But, repenting at the last 
minute, or determined perhaps that she 
should not have unalloyed enjoyment of 
the same, he made it conditional that she 
should, at the age of twenty-one, marry his 
nephew; and, failing this, the money was 
to go to a charity. 

Now that the heiress had reached the re- 
quired age, Vavasour reeeived an invita- 
tion to form one of the same party with 
herself, at Brantham Hall, a country-house 
which still retained the good old custom of 
filling every nook and corner for Christ- 
mas. 

Lady Olivia Tedcastle, its owner and 
mistress, considered that she was only per- 
forming her duty towards the niece she 
had never before noticed, by thus bringing 
her into contact with the man fate ordain- 
ed for her husband. 

But her plans were nearly frustrated; for 
when the delicately monogrammed énve- 
lope was first opened in the quarters of the 
Royal Riding Hussars at Shorncliffe, its 
recipient vowed that no power on earth 
should make him accept it. 

Hie was not going fortune-hunting to 
please any old woman; he should be asham- 
ed to doit. The girl might now go—well, 
any where, so long as he did not see her— 
and soongand so on; till Fred Oldfield 
came in with hischeery, “Hullo, oldchap!”’ 
and heard the whole story. 

He was very well off himself, with a good 
deal more heart than brain, which often 
made the responsibilities of being a rich 
eldest son weigh very heavily upon him. 
But, in this case, his inability to advise 
was about the best thing that could have 
happened, fur he held his tongue until a 
good deal of the steam had been worked 
off by his friend. Then— 

“She may be very nice, you know,” he 
suggested. “‘And——’”’ 

“Very nasty, too! I tell you I won't do 
it, Chips. If] am hard up, I’m*a gentle- 
man; and 1’m not going like a miserly beg- 
gar after her money.”’ And Vavasour drew 
himself up to bis full height of six feet two | 
inches, as if the debts young cavalry offi- 
cer may incur by overstepping the bounds | 
of prudence are all to be paid by virtuous 
speeches of a like kind. 

Chips waited patiently till the storm had 
subsided, when he said meekly— 

“I was only going toremind you that— 
wouldn't it be fair to give the 


girl a chance 
King you? Because you see, the money 


ex aAuaA 


jie: 
about a little longer, then suddenly turned: 
‘*Look here, old fellow, I’ve hit it! You'll 
with me, jou know. Now | 
anything, because this precious 


Yas ainan ever in such a fix ?’’ 


ip 


comne down 


don’t 
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old woman says I’m to bring a friend, as 
“gentlemen are scarce,’”’ And you shall go 
as Henry Vavasour, and I as Fred Oldfield. 
We'll just play them a trick!” 

It was Chip’s turn to be He 
looked up at his tall friend, and down at 
his own neat 

“My dear Vavasour, I don’t see how 
anybody in their senses could ever mistake 
you for me.”"’ 

“Chips, you’re adonkey.”’ Vavasour was 
in high good humor now. “How is any- 
body at Brantham to know which is me 
and which is you. They’ve never set eyes 
on either of us, and how can they possibly 
know ?” 

“I don’t see, though, what good it will 
do,’ returned the other doubtfully. 

“Tt "ll do this good. If Miss Culliner fal}s 
in love with me of her own accord, well 
and good. If,on the contrary, she likes 
you best, I'll come back to the barracks, 
and there’s an end of the matter. But I 
never meant to marry her against her 
will.” 

“{ don’t like it,” murmured Chips; but 
he yielded, as he generally did, and the in- 
vitation was accepted (in his hand-writ- 
ing)- 

A week later saw them driving ap the 
long avenue at Brantham Hall in the 
pitch darkness of a winter’s evening. 

Chip was nervous. On his usually bright 
face hung a cloud, large and heavy enough 
to blot out every particle of its customary 
sunshine. The little hussar was, in fact, 
very far removed from his normal condi- 
tion of cheerfulness. 

“I’m sure something will happen,’’ he 
murmured, from the depths of the comfor- 
table brougham which had been sent to 
meet them. 

“What should happen?’ quoth Vava- 
sour, who was in the highest spirits. “I 
say, old chap, try and look a little less like 
going to a funeral than you did at the sta- 
tion; it’s not complimentary to Miss Culli- 
ner.” 

They had reached the door by this time, 
and as a flood of light shone out upon the 
darkness, Chips made a valiant effort, and, 
drawing himself together, actually conjur- 
ed up the ghost ofa smile with which to 
meet the pompous butler, who received 
them in the hall, and with whom in his 
confusion he nearly shook hands. 

That individual, lsowever, was too much 
taken up with his own importance te no- 
tice the slip, and, having informed the gen- 
tlemen that ‘the ladies had gone to dress,’’ 
passed them over to a lesser dignitary to 
act as pilot to their rooms, 

Thence, some time during the next half- 
hour, our two friends descended to the 
drawing-room, where they found three 
ladies already assembled, together with the 
Rector of the parish, who had been called 
in to avoid an odd number. 

Lady Olivia, rising majestically to re- 
ceive her guests, thinks she has mistaken 
the names, and passing over the small fair 
manin the foreground, who is blushing 
a deep, very deep pink over face and neck, 
holds out a hand to his companion, tower- 
ing tall and self-possessed behind. 

“Mr. Vavasour, we are very pleased to 
see you.”’ 

The pink in Chips’ cheeks became if pos- 
sible a shade darker, but Vavasour rose to 
the occasion. 

“J bave not that honor,’’ he answered 
with a very low bow. “Mr. Vavasour was 
good enough to bring me with hirm;’’ and 
finishing his speech with a surreptitious 
poke in the back to Chips, the little hussar 
recovered sufficiently to murmur some- 
thing about “Oldfield, my great friend,” 
and Lady Olivia, turning to give him greet- 
ing, proceeds with her introductions— 

“My niece Miss Culliner; Miss Grant; 
Mr. Baines.”’ 

The heiress is tall and dark. Vavasour 
hated dark women. He watches her sail 
into dinner on Chip’s arm, and thinks the 
smooth, countless braids of brown hair 
round that shapely head cannot compare 
for one minute with the little soft, yellow 





| him that she hoped he has not put her down 


curls bobbing along by his own shoulder, 
which they scarcely reach except when 
Miss Grant’s roguish blue eyes are lifted. 

She was not shy; and durjng dinner told 


as a strong-minded female because her hair 
is short; for it is the result of a severe ill- 
ness, and not tofollow the so-called fashion. 


Though he could not describe what she 
had on, yet every glance at the little igure 
by his side told bim that Miss Culliner’s 
companion was well, in fact very well 
dressed. Nota detail, from head to foot, 
denoted any lack of money. 

He only said, however, “Is the house 
very large?’ 

“Very,” she replied. “There are such 
big passages that I’m always getting lost 
in them. You know, I’m not very big.” 

This is said with an appealing upward 
glance of the blue eyes, which made Vava- 
sour feel inclined to tell her he would like 
to take care of her in that big house. But 
she continued— 

“IT always tell Marion’ (with a glance 


right person for a big house. She’s so 

stately, don’t you think so? Now, I never 

could look dignified !’’ 

“You need not wish yourself to look dit- 
ferent,’’ Vavasour answered in a low voice. 
“But, excuse me,I did not know Miss 
Culliner’s name was Marion. I heard— 
that is, my friend told me—it was Esme.” 

A very faint blush came into Miss Grant's 
cheeks as he first began, but she only 
laughed. 

‘“*‘We’re both Esme, only she hates it, so 
I call her by her second name. But, now 
tell me is Mr. Vavasour always so shy ?”’ 

For a minute he started. ‘Then, remem- 
bering to whom his name belonged for the 
present, answered— 

“What, Chips shy? You wouldn’t say so 
if you knew him.”’ 

“Well, he doesn’t seem very lively 
now,” retorted Miss Grant. And follow- 
ing the direction of her eyes, Vavasour 
looked across the table. 

She was right. Anything less like the 
jubilant lover could scarcely be imagined 
than the happy Chips. Not one of his 
brother-officers would have recognized 
their bright mess-companion in the sedate, 
melancholy gentleman eating his dinner 
by the side of the heiress. A few spas- 
modic remarks about the weather was the 
only conversation wafted across the table 
to the other two, for Lady Olivia and the 
Rector were deep in soup-kitchens and 
coal-clubs. 

‘Well?’ asked Miss Girant. 

“T can’t say he’s looking his best,’ Va- 
vasour admitted. “But look here, Miss 
Grant, don’t you think it’s enough to make 
a man miserable, being situated as he is?” 

“What, by the side of Miss Culliner?”’ 
she asked mischievously. 

‘‘You know what I mean,’’ he answered, 
trying to look reproachfully into the blue 
eyes, and failing utterly. ‘Isn’t it enough 
to make a man feel a regular brute—I beg 
your pardon, but there’s no other word—to 
know that he has been brought down for 
the express purpose of either getting a girl’s 
money, or being the means of her losing 
it?” 

Nothing could be more demure than the 
way in which Miss Grant looked down at 
her plate. 

“Don’t you think it’s enough to makea 
girl feel a regular brute to know that the 
only way she can give a man back his law- 
ful property is by marrying him, whether 
she will or no?’’ 

‘““You’re too bad, Miss Grant!’ Vavasour 
laughed in spite of himself. “I can’t tell 
you how horrid I felt—I mean, old Chips 
felt when be heard it.”’ 

She gave one swift, inquiring glance up 
at him, but he did not notice it, nor the 
faintest possible smile with which she an- 
swered quietly— 

“J think Miss Culliner is much more to 
be pitied. Lady Olivia never took the 
slightest notice of her till a month ago, 
when it suddenly struck her that it wasa 
duty to see her niece safely married. So 
here we came, to see and be seen !”’ 

“There was a little ring of bitterness in 
the voice which made Vavasour look, but 
he had no time to answer, for Lady Olivia 
rose, and the gentlemen were left to their 
wine. 

When they joined the ladies again in the 
drawing-room conversation was of neces- 
sity more general, with no chance of any 
confidences; but Vavasour managed, never- 
theless, to get through a very fair amount 
of flirtation with Miss Grant before bed- 
time. 

He and Chips have a snug hour together 
in the smoking-room; during which he 





Whereupon Vavasour declared he pre- 
ferred short hair, and, thinking it a good 


, 
nformation, asked 


nortulr \ rain 


Miss Culliner npanion. She 


could not be alone in that great house 
W bat would she do ?’’ 
Vavasour decides that whatever may be | 


the heiress’s other faults she is generous ~ 


scolds the latter roundly, and declares that 
more he 


will throw up the whole thing 


ifhe eannot behave naturally 
(Vai ASOUT ) 


an ari! 
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Lady Olivia told them next morning - | 


deed quite a family party’’ (with a mean 


ing look at Chips, which brings a rosy hue 


to his fair cheeks), and then the house is to 





across at the heiress) ‘‘that she is just the | 


be quite full for a fortnight, to spend Christ- 
mas in the old-fashioned way. Meanwhile the 
young men are at liberty to please them- 
selves; there was hunting twice a week, 
and they could arrange about shooting with 
the gamekeeper. 

Chips brightened visibly at the sound of 
hunting, for if there was one thing the little 
hussar loved better than another, it was a 
good run across country. He knew a horse, 
too, when he saw one, and could ride well. 
Vavasour always declared afterwards that 
the turning-point of Chip’s life was the 
minute he first saw Miss Culliner on her 
beautiful bright bay. 

Miss Grant rode a lively little Arab, which 
coquetted about much like its mistress, 
who, however, had him under perfect con- 
trol. But Vavasour was forced unwilling- 
ly to admit to himself that an ordinary on- 
looker would unquestionably have given 
first prize for the “general turn-out" to 
Miss Culliner. 

She wasa very fine woman, and her 
grand, somewhat ponderous figure looked 
ita best in the dark-blue habit which fitted 
its owner as well as the glossy coat did the 
thorougbred she rode. 

The meet was the utmost limit Lady 
Olivia would allow for the young ladies, 
and Vayasour was not the only one who 
found the two miles all toqshort. 

Honest Chips felt a qualm of conscious 
guilt as the two friends rode home aftera 
fair day's sport. 

“That's a fine girl, old fellow,’’ he 
following the train of his own thoughts, “I 
don't half like goin g on in this way. She's 
not so bad, and can ride, too!” 

“Y shall want my wife to do something 
else besides ride,’’ answered Vavasour 
lazily. 

“Well, Miss Culliner’s pretty good all 
round, I think,”’ began Chips, warming to 
his subject, “She talks well and ‘ 

“All right, Chips; if you're satistied, so 
am I.” 

And he was. Not for one minute would 
Vavasour put out a hand to stop the course 
of events during that week. Ile had come 
down determined to let things gotheir own 
way:and when it became perfectly natu- 
ral for Mr. Oldfield and Miss Culliner to 
be thrown together by the unsuspecting 
Lady Olivia, he was nothing loth to ‘put 
up with” the humble companion. 

If the truth is told, the lady did not show 
much reluctance either. If Miss Grant was 
pretty, she was also, I must confess, a sad 
flirt. Lady Olivia—who only saw her in 
the drawing-room, when, demure as a 
mouse, Miss Grant would sit down with 
her work-basket and stitch away as if her 
life depended upon it—considered her a 
very “proper person” to be a companion to 
her niece. 

Perhaps she would have thought differ- 
ently had she seen the blueeyes when Miss 
Grant sang plaintive old ballads after din- 
ner; or took out luncheon to the gentlemen 
they shot over coverts near the 


said, 





when 
house. 

It really wasa very good thing for all 
parties that the week was no longer. hor 
Chips having recovered his first confusion, 
blossomed out into the lively lussar his 
friends knew so well, and was winning 
golden opinions from everyhody. 

Perchance, a certain walk and talk he 
had had one day im the garden’ with 
Miss Grant (when every one believed him 
away hunting and she writing letters) may 
have had something to do with it; but who 
knows? 

Fortunately not Vavasour, or it woul | 
have added fuel to the fire which was first 
lighted on that identical evening. 

Lady Olivia bad been reading out the 
names of the guests she expected, while 
they sat round the cozy five-o’clock ten 
table after an afternoon’s skating; and com- 
ing to a certain Sir Richard Wargrove 
stopped. 

“I think youknow Sir Richard,my dear: dy 
turning to Miss Culliner. 

Vavasour in the act of handing cake to 
Miss Grant, caught her quick glance across 
at the heiress; and almost immediately the 
latter answered— 


“Yes, alittle. When is he coming?” 





“As soon ashe can leave bome. Is he 
nice?’ 

‘There's not much in him.’’ It was Miss 
Grant who answered, and Jady Olivia 
looked up over her glasses. 

“[ did not know you knew him,” sh 
said stiflly. 

Miss Grant saw hbitm whe 
7 
i the sult ect to be turned 
began asking countless 
ey rv other person exp | e 





















































































































































But the first minute he was free he came 
toa chair at her side, and, under pretence 
of holding a skein of wool tor ber to wind, 
asked :— 

“What is Sir Richard like?’ 

“Weil!l’—the biue eyes were kept de- 
murely down, and the little white bands 
went swiftly to and fro amongst the wool, 
making Vavasour long » touch them—*"I 
think be bas two eyes and a nose, and— 

“Don't you ever talk seriously ?’’ he in- 
terrupted roughly, with a sudden jerk of 
the skein which broke the wool, Whbere- 
upou Miss Grant sent bin away, saying he 
was too clumsy; and he departed in bigh 
dudgeon to the other end of the room. 

«Little flirt,” be muttered to binwself, “J 
expect she's bad some nonsense with that 
beastiy baronet berself, and doesn't want 
it found out.” Then be began wishing be 
could go back, but was too proud to make 
the first step. 

After that, the house filled rapidly, and 
by Christinas Day it was quite full, The 
obnoxious baronet bad not appeared, be- 
ing detained at home, Chips timidly oon- 

suited Vavasour about the desirability of 
giving Miss Culliner a present. 

“They'll expect it, wou't they, under the 
circumstances?” It) was wonudertul bow 
soon be bad learned bis part! 

“Of course they will,” answered Vava- 
sour promptly, and after a long discussion 
away ina state of blissful de- 
ligbt, with repeated assurances that it 
would in no way hurt his feelings; as a 
proof of which he sat down immediately to 
think if be could not manage to give Miss 
Grant ss.ething without oflence. 

Of course it was nothing to compare with 
(bip's gorgeous bracelet cunningly oro® 
ented by two borse-shoes Interwoven in 
pearia and diamonds; but Vavasour felt 
amply repaid oo Christinas morning when 
Mixes Grant found the dainty gold locket 
with its blue forget-ine-nous on her plate. 

“] don’t know how to thank you, Mr. 
Oldtield, for your lovely present; you 
shouldn't have wasted your money ou 
ne. 

hos was whispered aside at the break- 
fasttable, in a not too steady volee; and 

there were tears—yes, actually tears—in 
the eves which raised themselves to bis, 
Sue knew perfectly well that money was 
not plentiful with him, forina moment of 
coufidence he lad told ber exactly what his 
prospects were, aud she had whispered 
back that her only home was in the old 
castle with Miss Culliner; which sent bitmn 
to bed todreanof love in a cottage, and 
ake reckless determinations to marry 
only for love; in spite of the possibility of 
the heiress losing all her wealth by taking 
the wrong anan. “And even if that does 
happen,” urged our philosopher, “old Chips 
has enough for both of them!" 

lt was herdly possible that so many peo- 
ple could be gathered in one house with- 
out wishing for «a ball; ana Lady Olivia had 
tosubmit to baving ber rooms first dis- 

nantied and then deeorated according to 
the tastes of the younger members of the 
party. 

“Sir Richard will be here, to-night,” Miss 
(Girant told Vavasour from the bottom of 
the steps up which she was handing him 
the last wreath. They were alone, putting 
the floishing touches to the dancing-rootm 
(while every one else was outin the ball), 
and Vavasour caine down from his lofty 
perch before answering, 

“You won't give him 
he pleaded, 

Sue looked up moschievously, “Do you 
suppose Sor Richard would ask ine before 
any one ia 


# ot Chips 


the first 


“Hle would if he " began Vavasour ip 
nate voles; but just at that mo- 
ment Chips bounded ip, nomily demand. 
ing a hamdner, and followed by other work- 
ers to belpin the seareh, blissfully uncon- 
sclous of the scene they were Interrupting, 


4x i1OW, } ins 


Bat while he dressed for the ball that 
evening Vavasour made many excellent 
remsolat x Hie ne longer disguised from 


meell the fact that he was foolishiy— hay, 

ety in dove with this) penniless girl, 

sce Was ber fortune,’ and marry | 
rhe would, even if itinvolved giving up | 

s leary ved regiment. 

**T sisal) se oul, pay iny debts, and set. 
tie down Gomlortabiy,’” he determined, 
“She won't waat luxuries, for she said as 
much, We'll have our tun to-night, and I 


Won tsay a word, but to-morrow put uy | 


fate tothe touch, atid tie belress way 4 


and — be hated! 

With which charitable conelusion he 
went downstairs, Where the first sight o 
Miss (srantin cer white dress and blue 
lorget-ine-bots nearly put bis latest deter 
thimation outol lis bead. Had they beer 


; 


} 
} 
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| Vavasour could not bear the words, but he 
| saw the girl's face flush brightly while she 
| apparently answered some questions very 





THE SATURDAY 


uwnent? Of course Sir Richard saw ber, and 
equally of course stopped to shake bands, 


low; then the baronet gave ber bis arm, 
and they walked away & ber. ‘ 

That was why she would not dance! Va 
yasour ground bis teeth with rage. His 
jealous eyes followed them across the room 
but, contrary to his expectations, instead of 
joining the valsers, they turned into the 
conservatory, at the farther end, and were 
lost to view. 

In bis first moment of passion he deter- 
mined to go away ard leave the ball; but 
ou second consideration he took a savage 
delight in revenging bimeeit by making 
ber keep ber promise. : 

“She sha’n't quite make a fool of me,” 
be muttered grimly, as he stelked across 
the room atthe close of the first dance, 
fooking more like an executioner going to 
justice than a gentioman in search of his 

rtner. 

The unfortanate victim did not look at 
al! guilty, sitting laughing on a low ott- 
man; and the moment she saw Vavasour’s 
cloudy face her love of teasing was roused. 

“Tiis is our dance,” he began stiffly. 
“and—" 

‘Je it?’’ she asxed innocently. 
quite sure ?”’ 

“Quite. You need pot trouble to look, 
Miss Grant; iny memory is very good.”’ 

“Really? But I should like to make 
quite sure,”’ and he bad to wait while sire 
went through an elaborate display of find. 
ing ber prograuwwe, and looking it care- 
fully through. 

“[ think you're right,” she said conde- 
scendingly; and with a parting nod to Sir 
Richard, which made Vavasour grind his 
teeth afresh, ashe took his arm. 

Hie was too angry to begin the conversa- 
tion, and they walked in silence into the 
other room. Miss Grant took a sidelong 
look at the trowning face above her. 

“Do you know, Mr. Oldfield,”’ she said 
sweetly, “if vou look so very cross, I shail 
be afraid to dance with you !’’ 

“Haven't I reason to look cross?” he 
asked, relenting, and looking down with 
an expression Miss Grant found it dificult 
to meet. 

A little flush came into her cheeks, but 
the next minute she looked up with the 
most innocent face, “I don’t see why you 
should be cross, 1 haven’t danced at all 
yet 1” 

“No, but vou waited fer that—that man 
and sat out with him all the time.” 

“Ien’t it natural | should Want to talk to 
an old friend? You are very silly to mind 
that.’’ 

“I know I am;’’? he answered hastily; 
“but I mind anytbing you do,” 

The flush deepened, even to her neck and 
brow; and Vavasour could have declared 
ber lips trembled if the voice that answered 
had vot been doubly full of teasing. 

“Do you know,Mr,. Oidtield,it’s not at all 
becoming to you to frown? It makes you 
look as ugly as—as your name.” 

“What's the matter with my name?’ 


‘‘Are you 





dance?” | 


He had sottened down before, but now 
fired up again. 

“Well,”’ coaxingly, ‘you can’t say it’s 
very pretty, can you, now? Not half so 
nice as Mr. Vavasour's,”’ 

Vavasour bit his lip hard. The tempta- 
tion to tell her was strong. His eyes wan- 
dered unconsciously to Chips, sailing se- 
renely round the room with the heiress; 
and then he bent down and whispered very 
low:— 

“Perhaps I shall make vou like inv name 
some day.’’ 

The next minute they were gliding away 
to the plaintive strains of Venetia, making 
bitn feel he could go on thus for ever if be 
could have the little golden head in close 
proximity to hisown. All the rest of the 
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alone, Lthink he would have proposed to 


her then aud there, 
But ifste looked prettier than 
war also more tuischievous, Nothing couk 
persuade her to give Vavasour the firs 
danee, 
“Pin not going to till 


inove the secon: 


ever she | 
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‘she sald; aud he was obliged to retire 


With thie determination of 


gioomy hever 
Ulng ber out of his sight ull that one 
TT 
Iie mtoowd ayalost the wall in moody si- 
Wwalching her every movement: aud 
. iv g aod helping Lad y 
~ watching the door, 
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evening be was blindly, idiotically happy, 
| for Miss Grant was particularly sweet and 
gracious; and it was well Lady Olivia was 
|} too busy to notice how often her niece's 
companion danced with one gentleinan, 

Of course the ball was a success, It could 
bardly failto be otherwise, with perfect 
tnusic and floor, supper froin Gunter’s, and 
every one determined to dance till dawn. 

Yet the four people who came down first 
on the following worning did not look as 
if their late dissipation had agreed with 
them, The heiress’s pale cheeks and beavy 

_ eyes contrasted strongly with the fitful 
| color iff Miss Grant’s cheeks, as the two 
| girls nade their way to the break fast-room, 
Chips, the picture of misery, followed ata 
distance, but, stepping atthe library, shut 
| bimselfand Vavasour therein, and related 
bis tale of woe, 
| On the previous evening he had offered 
| bis heart and band to the beiress, and ske 
bad refused him. That was bad enough, 
| he averred, but the reason was worse. Va- 
| vasour listened to his detailed account of 
the latter in ominous silence, bis face grow- 
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"t,” she be brokenly, covering her 
yaa ber eatn then recovering herself 
abe raised ber head proudly: “I told Mr. 
—_—”' (“Old tield,” supplied avasour grave- 
ly) “my reason last night. I am very, Mews A 
sorry I ever cousented to change places 
with Miss Culliner; besides which, I am 
absolutely penniless, = he cannot wish to 

begwar for lis wite. 3 
yg th Miss Grant,” replied a 

> nt! “put your reasons are r 5 
pc ty We An much more to b:ame 
for having deceived you; and anyhow, he 
added, with a wintry smile, “if you were 
really Miss Culliner, you would forleit 
your weaitn by marrying Cuips, so that he 
would bave a poor wife alter all!” | 

She murmured something about its “not 
being right,” but Vavaseour suggested they 
should talk it over in the library, and in an 
incredibly short space of time they had 
vanished. 

There was an awkward silence as the 
door closed upon them, which the real Miss 
Culliner tried to break by poking the fire 
vigorously. 

“It’s very cold.”’ 

No answer followed this novel remark; 
and looking up she saw Vavasour’s stern 
face above fox 

‘You have had your revenge,”’ he said, 
“and I don’t blame you one bit, but I wish 
it had been delayed afew hours. Last night 
when | believed you penniless, I determin- 
ed to sell out, pay my debts, and then offer 
you a home—humble, it is true, but rich in 
everything iny love could supply.”’ 

Miss Culliner kept her eyes well down; 
becausé there was more in them than she 
wished this angry young nian to see just 

et. 
< “I don't see why vou should be so cross 
this morning because you see a chance of 
not giving up your regiment.” 

He started and then looked down at the 
bent head, while a Lboarse laugh broke from 
his lips. 

“I know you haven’t a very bigh opin- 
ion of me,”’ he said bitterly; “but you 
might acknowledge I'm not quite such an 
ill-bred cur as to propose toa girlthe very 
minute I knew she has money.” 

The blue eyes caine up then, blazing 
with righteous indignation. 

“You needn't reproach me with my 
wealth! i always have maintained it was 
the most unjust will that ever existed; and 
there was no more harm in my cbanging 
place with Miss Grant than iu you chang- 
ing place wich Mr. Oldtield!”’ 

“Haven't I said so?” he returned more 
quietly. “I repeat again, you were fully 
justitied in doing as you pleased. But 1 
only want to make you understand that no 
power on earth shall induce me to make 
you the offer this morning which I fully 
intended doing.”’ 

Miss Culliner’s lips curled scornfully, 
albeit they trembled. 

*“*T suppose you think 1 ought to make it 
instead ? But this isn’t Leap year; and,”’ 
with a sudden burst of anger, **I sha’n’t.”’ 
Sbe walked to the window to hide her 
tears, 

“TI never thought anything of the kind,” 
he answered. ‘1 shall yo away to-day and 
never bother you again, and you can tmar- 
ry whom you choose.’’ He strode to the 
window exactly Opposite bers, and stood 
there looking out. 

In about two minutes Miss Culliner dried 





her eyes, and peeped cautiously rouna. 
Did he really mean it, this refractory 
lover of hers? His back looked very un- 


promising, but—suppose he did ? 

I aw quite shy at having to relate what 
followed; but remember, fair readers, it 
you please, that ] bave already told you 
she was a flirt; and, woreover, she was very 
much in love with aim. : 

Vavasour was just meditating a dignified 
retreat, when footsteps began ti ptoeing across 
the rooimn from the opposite window. Too 
proud toturn round, he remained gazing 
stolidly out at the snow, which perhaps ac- 


counted for his not feeling the very light 
touch on bis arm, 
It was not repeated; for the hand was 


withdrawn, and a bead substituted in its 
place. A little soft, vellow head, with a 
wreath of curls, which leaned against tis 
shoulder; while two blue eves, with a sus- 


plead more eloquently than the red lips, 

“Please don’t go, Heury.” ; 

What could a inan do but turn round 
and take ber in his arms to vow that noth- 
ing inthe world should ever make him 
leave her again ? 

Miss Culliner bad great difficulty in re- 
leasing herself. 
want to tell you something.” 


length, evjovying her contusion. “You lite 
darling ! you're the most beauti!ul creature 
lever saw!” 

“Don’t be silly, sir,”’ she retorted through 
her blushes, ‘1 wanted to tell you that the 





ing paler with every word; but when it 
Was finished he rose, and only saying ‘‘1'm 
very sorry, Clips,”’ led the way to the 
breakfast-room; the little hussar following 
lna State of abject doubt as to what bis 
friend's set face night forbode, 

Miss Grant's voice was speaking earnest- 
ly as they opened the door, 
fif you do, 


vw ist ? . ? ¥ 
Sig tit Line iw grentier 


“T shall never 
Marion.” But at 
er Bhe stor pe | 
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lorg Ve thivse 


‘Chips bas been telling me 
night, Miss Grant, and ] bave come to ask 
you notto make this miserable business 
any worse by visiting ny sins on his head.” 

the ex-heiress flushed darkly, “J—TI 


about iast 


reason I waited for Sir Richard last night 
was because be was the enly person who 


knew me, and I wasatraid he'd let out my | 


secret. Tuat's all.’’ 
“Isit? I could forgive a hundred Sir 
fondly; changing into a muttered 
found it!’ as the door opened. 
But it was only Chips, with a face 
the Suminer sun, who tried t 


exaw what was 


*Con- 


like 


retreat when 


ild t be hap; ,” asserted Chips, 
whereupon the young ladies kissed each 
otber; aud Esme asked, “Did Mr. Oldfield 
tell you I guessed your secret the first 
évening you were here ?’’ 


' “T coutdn’t help it, Vavasour,” 


picion of teardrops in them, looked up to | 
' 


— ——— 








Chips apologetically. “Miss Culliner 
ss all out of axe one ang in the gueden; cea 

“You never could keep a secret, Chips,” 
asserted his friend. 


‘No, that’s what made you look so miser. . 


abie,” chimed in Esme merrily. “You 
made 


were ten times happier after I you 
coufess!"’ 
And then, of course, every one came 


pouring in to breakfast; and the lovers had 
to partake of that very prosaic weal, like 
ordinary mortals, 

* Ps * * * * « 


Lady Olivia could not have been very 
angry when the truth was explained to her 
because the Easter — and primroses 
were in great uest a 
double ~ehdines Cube took stese tenn ba 
house not three months later. 

The only fault pretty Mra. Vavasour can 
tind with ber busband is that he will never 
confess she bad to do all the love-making, 
and be did—nothing at all. 


My Rival. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 











were school-fellows at Eton, and, be- 

ing nearly ofan age, were thrown much 
together. He was better than I at footba'l, 
and beat me hollow in the cricket-field; 
and when I endeavored to revenge myself 
by getting abead of bim in Horace and Vir- 
gil, and worked hard, much against the 
grain, during a whole term, to achieve that 
laudable end, I found, much to my disgast 
that he was still head of the form, and 
that I was but a bai second. 

Before I left Eton I bad coine to hate him 
very thoroughly, and was not sorry to be 
quit of school life, 

I was destined for the army, and eventu- 
ally obtained a commission in the—— Hus- 
sars. 1 had looked forward with consider- 
able pleasure toa military life, for which, 
1 flattered myseit, I was peculiarly adapted; 
but my disgust may be imagined when I 
discovered that my scbool rival, Forrester, 
held a commission in the same ment, 
and was already a prime favorite at the 
iness-table. 

He appeared delighted to meet me; bat 
all my oldenvy and aversion revived on 
the instant at the sight of him. My brother 
officers, one and ail, sang his praises, and 
even expected me to join in the laudation. 
It they had known with what feelings I re- 
garded him, they would have spared ine 
that. 

He was stronger, bandscmer, had more 
winning manners, waseven richer than I, 
and for all these things I hated him. Was 
it fated that he should be forever in my 
path, inspiring me with feelings tor which 
{ despised myself, but which I was yet ut- 
terly unable to combat? 

It may seem almost incredible that such 
an apparently trivial cause should have so 
poisoned my mind; but my temperament 
was an unfortunate one, and it must be re- 
membered thatthis was a feeling which 
had grown up with me since boyhood. 

Atany rate, it isa fact that I brooded 
over the subject till life became almost un- 
endurable, I even thought of throwing up 
my commission; but this my pride would 
not allow. 

At the earliest opportunity I got leave and 
travelled on the Continent, seeking to for- 
get iny troubles for awhile amid fresh 
scenes and faces, 

At Geneva I fell in with the Fentons— 
ola triends of my father’s—who were spend- 
ing the surmmuner there, 

The family consisted of Colonel Fenton 
and his wife and two daughters, both pret- 
ty and of nearly the same age. They were 
char:ning people, and in their society I 
— three of the happiest weeks of my 

ife. 

We beated on the beautiful lake, made 
@xcursions ainong the neighboriug moun- 
tains, and “did” the country to our bearts’ 
content. Edith, the elder, dark aud vivac- 
ious, | admired immensely; but with Laura 
ber younger sister, blue-eyed, fair-baired, 
and just ::ineteen, I fell seriously in love. 

The true flew by like a dream, At last 
the Fentons returned to England, and I, 
with a heavy sigh, went further afie!d, and 
made tor Italy. I had always longed to 
see the classic country, about which I had 
read 80 much at school; but when I arrived 


| ALWAYS disliked Jack Forrester. We 


| there I found myself in no mood for enthu- 


“What is it?’’ He held her out at arm's) 


| Siasm. 
“Let me go, Henry, I | 


The olives and vines, the biue skies and 
inagnificent cities of Italy were wasted on 
ine, I scampered through the Peninsula 


| like a veritable Cook's excursionist, and 


Any bodys this morning,”” began Vavasour | 


began i 


then posted in haste back to England. 

To my und, the only two facts worth 
considering were, that Laura Fenton ex- 
isted, and that I was overwhelmingly in 
love with ber. 

After my arrival in London I took the 
earliest Opportunity that presented itseif 
of calling on the Fentons. They lived in a 
pleasant, old-fashioned mansion at Hamp- 
stead, and I well remember the feeling of 
delighted eagerness with which I 
through the lodge gates for the first time. 

jut I had not gone many yards before my 
state of mind changed to one of an entirely 


, 
different character. 


Surely I was born under an unlucky star 
sla iz On the lawn, engage 

R ig nversation with Laura 

Was t very man nated 


~ } t *® wor a 


f . 
A feel ug ot 


Jack Forrester! 

lespair came over me frou 
the moment Ieaw him. In all our boy#sh 
rivalries I had been invariably worsted, 
and asaman J had snueceeded no better. 


Could J nope, then, to vanquish hin in 
love? 


——$——$————— 











































It was with difficulty that I succeeded in 
mastering my feelings sufficientiy to speak 
to him with ordinary civility, though he 
greeted me with bis usual disgusting eftu- 
siveness. 

To my jeaious fancy there seemed to be 
more than a shade of coulness in Laura’s 
welcome of me. How] got through that 
atternoon I never knew, it was one of pro- 
longed torture. 

Forrester's footing in the houss seemed 
to be either that of a privileged triend or of 
an accepted suitor, and of course I put him 
down asthe latter, When did a jealous 
lower ever take a cheerful view of Lis own 
position ? 

He was respectfully familiar with the 


o lonel and ye Ameen / tender towards the. 


girs «How I detested nis playfuiness and 
cursed his tenderness, If we had both been 
fern a bundred years belore I should at all 
hazirds have picked a quarrel! with hi:n, 
and settled our difference finally with a 
pistol bullet. 

Batin these piping times, one has to 
smile and be amiable, although mentally 
on the rack. However, my indignation 
was all the fiercer for being suppressed; I 
left the house with a heart burning with 
envy, hatred and malice, and passed the 
night in a passion of iinpotent rage, which, 
at the present moment, Iam almost asham- 
ed to recal!. 

With the next morning came startling 
news. 

We were ordered tothe Soudan, and had 
to embark almost immediately. Tbere was 
no time for adieus; indeed, barely enough 
ior the most necessary preparations. For 
myself this sudden cal: to arins was a most 
fortunate thing, and saved me, as I verily 
believe, trom a fit of temporary insanity, 
or, at least, froin an attack of brain fever. 

On the voyage out I scarcely spoke toa 
soul. Forrester, of course, was with the 
regiment, Sut I carefully avoided him. My 
comrades attributed my taciturnity to 
homesick ress, and treated me with consid- 
eration; but they were mistaken—it was 
revenge I was pining for. 

All sorts of wild schemes flitted across 
my mind. [bad decided that the world 
was not wide enough for myself and Jack 
Forrester, It was necessary to my peace of 
mind that one or the otLer of us should 
leave his bones in Egypt, and although I 
had very little relish for life undermy then 
circumstances, 1 decidedly preferred that 
this contribution to the soil of Africa sheuld 
ve his—not mine. 

So wholly absorbed was I by this one 
ivlea that I made the passage out in a kind 
of trance, 

It comes back to me now in a series of 
vague pictures. The huge troop-ship, ris- 
ing slowly to the tumbling waters of the 
“Bay;"’ Gibraltar, a giant sentinel, black 
against the sunset; Malta, with its steep 
streets and motley inbavitants; and, at last 
Egypt, the land of glowing heat and flies 
and sand and general discomfort, 

Hurry and tumult characterized the dis- 
embarkation. The streets of Alexandria 
presented a scene of confusion worse con- 
founded, There were hot and angry offi- 
cers, a bewildered comumissariat, swearing 
troopvers,and a wonderful uredley of inules, 
cameis, ammunition wagons, and the 
thousand and one accompaniments of a 
modern British campaign. 

Amid ail this excitement, the worthy 
Egyptians, to whose rescue we bad coine, 
conducted themselves witha placid indif- 
ference and Oriental apathy which were to 
the iast degree exasperating. 

All things have their appointed end, 
however, and at last we were on the march. 
Toa man accustomed to the luxuries of 
civilization, this involved a series of ex- 
quisite annoyances. We longed to close 
with the eneiny, and, indeed, were in the 
mood for bim; but this was denied us, 

Flying ramors came in as to his where. 
abouts; be had been seen bere—hbad been 
beard of there. 

We could trust no ove. Sell-constituted 
scoutaswore to us by Allab, and almost 
wept over the incredulity of the infidel; de- 
serters staked their Lopes of paradise on 
the accuracy ef their tuforimation. Nev~r- 
theless, we pressed on unheeding, prefer- 
ring to rely solely upon the intelligence of 
ourown agents, 

As I write, one recollection comes back 
tome with startling vividness. Our de- 
tachment halted near some wells, and con- 
structed a rough, eutrenched camp. At 
nightfall I lay down, wearied in bedy and 
mind, to rest under my tent, but sleep 
seeined to desert me. 

Vague fancies and half-iormed thouglits 
fiitted across iny brain; strange noises filled 
the air and rose froin tne ground, the insect 
world was awakeand busy. At last, how- 
ever, thoroughly exhausted, 1 fell intoa 
heavy slumber, 

Something disturbed me, and, rising im- 
patiently, I crept to the entrance of the tent 
and looked out, 

The scene that met iny eyes was solemn 
and striking intbe extreme, Around me 
lay the sleeping camp, and on every side 
Stretched the illimitable plain of the desert; 
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whilein the east a strange glare showed | 
where tue spectral dawn was already creep- | 


‘ng up iniothe sky. The air was cool and 
reireshing, and breathiessly still. 
Suddenly the sharp crack of a rifle away 


6 right broke the stiliness of the ior: 
? . ; 
Z Another, and nearer; and 
a S rang through t 
ales y | rie 7 
. . . : 
=e, +006 cnemy was 
r fellows, dishbevelled and 


ered, their eyes heavy with sleep, bu 
Still ready ior their duty. There was scarce- 
iv time for t1ié inen to seize their arins and 
rush to their ra:nparts, when on three sides 
ol the camp we saw rushing towards usa 








civud of dust, froin out of whielh the first ! 





level beams of the sun seemed to strike 
sparks offire. It wasa nervous moment. 
As I stood by my borse with the rest of 
our troop in the certre of the square, I saw 
many a young soldier, his hier quivering 
on the trigger, look round iunpatiently tor 
the word of command, 

In the centre, with a face which :night 
have been warble for firmness and steadi- 
ness, stood our grizzled old chief. Nearer 
and nearer came that threateuing dust- 
cioud, with a swiftness and impetuosity 
which seeined irresistible. 

“Fire!” 

At the word, a vivid belt of flame flashed 
round the camp, and then followed the 
heavy, close, coutinuous roll of tie mus- 
ketry. 

Twice, with incredible and fanatic cour. 
age, the gallant Arabs charged agaiust that 
iron hail, Some few even reached the 
ramparts, to be impaled on our bayonets; 
but then the borde broke and fled. Mortal 
man could not stand up against such an 
awtul and telling fire. 

It was our turn after that. “Charge!” 
was the word, and, with a jingling of spurs 
and flashing of swords, we swept out like a 
whirlwind among the flying Mussul mans, 
cutting them down right and left, 

In front of me, as I looked round, I saw 
agmall group of mounted Arabs flying fast 
on their swift little horses, Among them 
was a tall, powerful inan, apparently an 
emir, who bore aloft on a lance-stafl the 
green banner of the prophet. Its weight 
handicapped bis borse heavily, and caused 
him to lag somewhat behind the others. 

All at once it flashed across my mind 
that here was an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing unyself, and at the saine time of cutting 
out Forrester. 

But, stay! Where was Forrestor? In 
the hurry of the moment I had bad no ti:ne 
to notice bis whereabouts. Still, I was in 
advance of the rest, and he could not be 
near. With a half-smile at my folly I 
gianced behind me. By Heaven! he was 
near—not fifty-yards off—and ap)arently 
bent on the same errand as myseif! 

With a fierce oath I plunged iny spurs 
into my animal’s sides and pressed hiin on 
at his topmost speed. The Arab chief saw 
that escape was impossible, and checking 
his horse, swung round in the saddle to 
meet me. 

In a moment I was upon him and grasped 
the staff of the banner, but as I lifted my 
sabre to strike, my horse stumbied heavily 
and jerked the weapon trom my hand. 

My savage adversary saw his opportunity 
and swuug his sword aloft with a fierce yell. 
I clung desperately to the Lanner and felt 
for my revolver, but there was no tiine to 
draw it. 

I saw his swarthy, sinewy arm naked 
against the sky,and the re steel whistled 
through the air; but just as it flashed upon 
the downward stroke I was hurled on one 
side as if by athunderbolt. Another rider 
bad dashed between my adversary and 
mysell. 

The shock unhorsed me, and for awhile I 
lay stunned on the ground. When I re- 
gained iny feel, dizzy and shaken, the 
Arabs were inere specks in the distance, 
and our men were scattered far and wide in 
pursuit. 

A few paces off, gaunt and grim in death, 
lay the body of the sheik; while almost at 
my feet, ghastly pale, with the blood oozing 
from a terrible wound in his head, lay 
Jack Forrester. 

As I looked at him a mist seemed to pass 
from my mind—a vel to fall froin iny eyes. 
This was the ian whom I bad wronged 
and hated all my life—the wan who had 
just risked his life for ne, 

Trembling with apprebension, I knelt by 
his side and tried biindly to revive him 
with some brandy froin my flask. Ina 
few seconds he opened his eyes, and, rec- 
ognising me, siniled faintly. I could just 
catch the muttered words— 

“Forgive me, Frank! 1 did it to save 
you!” 

2 * a 2 * * * 

Thank Heaven, he did not die; his fine 
constitution pulled him through; but brain 
fever set in, and for atime he lay at death’s 
door. 

1 myseli was shortly afterwards seized 
with dysentery and rendered unfit for 
turther service, and we were invalided 
home together. 

As we sat smoking op deck one beautiful 
starlight night—for we were iast friends 
now—Jack said, solemn!ly— 

“We ought to be thankful, Frank, that 
we are alive and homeward-bound when so 
many better fellows bave gone to their last 
berth out yonder. Grey is down, I hear, 
and poor little Doddridge.” 

I assented, and we swwoked on in silence 
again, thinking of many an old triend and 
good comrade who lay sleeping thgir last 
sleep among those sandy wastes. 

“Jack,” said I to him, after awhile, **do 
you know that there have been times 
when I have felt like a wurderer towards 
you?” 

” Forrester laughed. 

“] always knew you disliked tne,”’ he 
answered; “and it used to puzzle me a good 
deal. I set it down 
antipathy. It was singular, 
always bad a fancy for vou.” 

te] thin k it bevyan w Leo you clean bow led 

eggs in the cricket 


too, tor J 


’ 
ne rr two duca«as 


yas r e bl 


. 4 

east ‘leared np t ‘ WVyst al 
It ‘was in keeping Ww th Jack’s hearty. 
genial nature to wish Ww let bye nes e 
bygones. The better 1 knew him the more 
I adimired bis unselfish and generous dis- 
position, and the more ashamed I became 
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of my former unreasoning jealousy. 

There was one point, however, of vital 
importance to m f, which I felt that [ 
must chear u as he en to Laura 
Fenton? It is true I was almost sure of it, 
and was prepared to bear my punishment 
when it came without a murmar; but | was 
sufficiently familiar with bim now to ask 
him point-blank, and I did so, 

Jack stared, and flushed at the question, 
and then burst into a heartly laugh. 

“By Jove!so you thought I was going 
to cut you out there as well asin the flag- 
staff business, Set your mind at rest, us 
dear boy. I am engaged to Kdith, and 
between ourselves, old fellow, I think that 
the fair Laura has more than a little liking 
tor your illustrieus self,” 

I wrung bis band in silence; I could not 
speak. What a miserable, blind, jealous 
itiot | had been, and how narrowly had I 
inissed offering up love, friendship, bappi- 
ness, and all my bopes in life upon the 
wretched altar of a diseased and unwortny 
vanity. 

Well, I was happier than I deserved to 
be, for, shortly afterwards, Laura became 
ny wile; and at the present moment I bave 
nodearer friend in the world than my old 
rival of the playground and the schoolroom 
—Jack Forrester. 
A a 

Fish THAT WALK AND CLIMB.—Ot al! 
land-frequenting fish, the most famous is 
the climbing fish of India, which not only 
walks out of the water, but also mounts 
into trees by means of sharp spines situa- 
ted near its head and tail. It hasa pécultar 
breathing apparatus, which enables it to 
extract oxygen from the water, which is 
stored up within asmall chamber near its 
gills for use while on land, ; 

The Indian snake-head accommodates 
himself to the season, when the pond which 
he inhabits is entirely dry, by stcring 
enough water in his special chamber to 
moisten bis gills during that trying time. 
He can thus remain fora long period ina 
dormant condition, buried within the dry 
bed of the pond. Old residentsof India say 
that these fish will survive for many years 
in a state of suspended animation, and that 
wheu ponds, which have been dry for sev- 
eral successive seasons are suddenly filled 
by heavy rains, they are found to be swarin- 
Ing at once with full-grown snake-heada, 

In countries where the ponds regularly 
dry up, at certain seasons, the fish, and 
especially eels, inbabiting theni either lie 
dormant in the wud, or make their way 
overland to fresh sheets of water, To heep 
their gills wet during these excursicns, 
they distend the skin on each side of the 
head, and fill the pouch thus formed with 
water. 

— — <— e ———— 

Sue LIKED QuIET.—A gentleman pass- 
ing a boiler shop the other day when every 
eimmploye was at work hammering on boil- 
ers found an intelligent-looking lady seat- 
ed in a corner of the shop working a clue- 
ter of clover blossoins on a velvet ground, 
Sine wore a peacetul smile, and seemed 
wholly unconscious of the terrible din that 
filled the building. 

“Doesn't the pounding disturb you?” in- 
quired the gentleman, stooping over the 
lady and sbhvuting in her ears tbat he inight 
be heard. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, smilingly. 

“Do you enjoy it?” 

“Yea, sir.’’ 

“Do you often come here ?”’ 

‘“Reyularly three tines a week,’”* 

“I don't see what there is about a boiler 
shop to attract a person that often,.”’ 

“Well, you see, my physician says J must 
avoid anything that will affect my nerves, 
and as at this hour, three days in a week, 
the young lady who lives in the other part 
of our house takes her musiclesson, I come 
down here, where it is comparatively 
quiet.” 


cqoxoqOgpr ee —— 

THE QUEEN OF SPAIN’S CHAIR.—This 
is a hill directly north of Gibraltar. The 
tradition is that Dona Leonora de Guasinan, 
inother of Enrique II., accoinpanied Alf -n- 
so XI., to the siege of Gibraltar in 1349, and 
ascending the hill in question, solemuly 
vowed that she would never descend until 
the standard of Castile floated above the 
keep. 

The Moorish defence was so stubborn 
that the Spaniards were compelled tv aban- 
don the attempt to seize the fortreas, The 
question then was bow to extricate the lady 
from the consequences of her rash vow, tor 
shé dare not break it. A cavalier soon hit 
upon a successful solution of the difficulty, 
K nowing the gallantry of the Moorish gov- 
ernor, be sent him word of the trouble, and 
the courteous Moslem, immediately pro- 
cured and hoisted the gorgeous Castillian 
flag in full view of the distressed group. 
This enabled the proud beauty to retire 
gracefully without any loss of honor. 

— as 28 

Anout Fuires.—The particular office of 
flies appears tu be the consumption of those 
dead and minute animals whose decaying 
invriads would otherwise poison the air. It 
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wasaremark of Linnwus tirat three flies 
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would consuine a dead horse sooner than a | Meal the 


lon could. He doubtiess included the 
fainilies of the three flies, A single fly 
will soumetimes produce 20,000 larva, eacl: 
of wiiich in afew days may bethe parent 
of ; } 


another 20,000; and thus the descendant 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


“Thrif{among children” is what no doubt 
sounds stran But it is a fact that, in 
France, thrift among children has, since 
1874, been inculeated and developed to no 
smallan extent. Over twenty-three thonu- 
sand School Savings Ban « have been 
opened, numbering, in January, no less 
than 458,624 depositors, with deposits 
amounting in the aggregate, formed of the 
bone fide pocket-money of children, to #2, 
500,000, 


According to a decision arrived at during 
a conference of French lawyers beld lately 
atthe Palais de Justice, in Paris, a husband 
is legally justified in opening letters ad- 
dressed to his wife. That such a question 
should bave presented itself for decision 
by such a tribunal speaks almost as un- 
romisingly for the happiness of domestic 
ite in the “gay city” as do the plots of the 
vast majority of modern French plays. It 
matters much whether the decision is mor- 
ally right; but it may safely be predicted 
that the French lawyers will soon be called 
upon to decide the counter-~juestion whether 
a wouwan is justified in opening letters ad- 
dressed to her husband, 





The Mississippi is a good instance of the 
Variations through which some names have 
passed, Its original spelling, and the near 
est approach to the Algonquin word, “the 
father of the waters,”’ is Mecee 
spelling still commonly used by the Louis 
jana Creoles, ‘Tont: suggested Miche Sepe, 


Sebee, a 


which is somewhat nearer to the present 
spelling. Father Laval still further mod 
ernized it inte which another 


Michispi, 

Father, Labatt, somanen into Misispi, the 
first speciinen of the present spelling. The 
only changes since have been to overload 
the word with consonants. Marquette added 
the first and some other explorer the sec 
ond *s,"" making it Mississipi, and so it re 
mains in France to this dav, with only one 
“yp”? The man who added the other has 
never been discovered, but he must have 
been an American, for at the time of the 
purchase of Louisiana the name was ven- 
erally spelled in the colony with a single 
i | hd 


English is Germanic, although its vocab- 
ulary is loaded with many words of Latin 
origin. The French language was intro- 
duced into England by the Norman con 


quest in the eleventh century. From the 
two languages which were then found in 
the presence of one another, the Anglo 


Saxon and the French, it has usually beeu 
Saidthata mixed language was formed 
the English, This assertion is very inex 
act, from the morphological point of view. 
French, after the conquest, became the lan- 
guage of the courtand of justice, while it 
entered into the popular language oniy as 
to its vocabulary ; but there it made a deep 
impression, Of the 45,000 words in tie 
English language as they oocur in the cir 
tionary, more than 29,000 are of Roman 
origin, while only 15,000 or 14,000 are of Crer 
manic origin, or Anglo Saxon. 





It is wonderful how litthe ma ters aflect 
great deeds. We came across a funtiy story 
as told by Randall. the man who wrote the 
large biography of Jefferson, which shows 
how the signing of the Declaration of In 
dependence was hastened. Says he: “Whil 
the question of Independence was bef 
Congress it bad its meeting near a livers 
stable. The members wore short breeches 
and silk stockings, and with handkerchict 
in band they were diligently employed in 
lashing the flies off their legs. So very 
vexatious was this annoyanesr, and tos 
great an impatience did it arouse the sufter 
ers, that it hastened, if it did mot aid, im in 
ducing them promptly to affix Ubeir 
tures to the great iment wave 
tet 


which 
birth to an empire republic. This ancedote 
I had from Jefferson at Monticello, who 


sittin 


] 
‘itn 


seemed tn enjoy it very much, as well 
vive credit to the influence of the flie~. Bs 
told it with much glee, and seemed 

tain a Vivid re®ollection of an attack | 


which the only relief was signing the 
and flying from the scene.” 
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The Quueen-KNegent of Spain is) prota! 
the most over-worked woman in her dou: 


ion. She rises at 7, and as soon as 


made her toilet she sends for her litt! ‘ 
and the members of the royal family. and 
spends an hour or so wits them. At % 


attends to her household atlairs, wee 
the accounts, gives her orders for tli 
reads her letters, glances through 
papers, and is ready by lQor a t aflen 
to receive the report of the faptain-tecs 
eral of the garrison. ile is su ected | 


the Prime Minister, who hh ‘ wu I 
view with the (zuecer mn allairs of Sls 
every dav but Monday, wh «ty | lem 
ata Cabinet Cour i ! on \t 12 the 
royal family sit 
King alway assists } 
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But the first minute he was free he came 
toa chair at her side, and, under pretence 
of holding a skein of wool tor ber to wind, 
asked :— 

“What is Sir Richard like?’ 

“Weill!l"’—the biue eyes were kept de- 
_* murely down, and the little white bands 
went swiftly to and fro amongst the wool, 























think he bas two eyes and a nose, and 

“Don't you ever talk seriously ?’’ he in- 
j terrupted roughly, with a sudden jerk of 
the skein which broke the wool, 
upou Miss Grant sent bim away, saying he 
was too clumsy; and he departed in high 
dudgeon to the other end of the room. 

Little flirt,” he muttered to binmelf, “y 
expect she’s had some nonsense with that 
beastiy baronet berself, and doesn’t want 
it found out.” Then be began wishing be 
coula go back, but was too proud to inake 
the first step, 

Alter that, the house filled rapidly, and 
by Christmas Day it was quite full, The 
| obnoxious baronet bad not appeared, be- 
| yng detained at home, Chips timidly con- 
suited Vavasour about the desirability of 
giving Miss Culliner a present. 

“They'll expect it, wou't they, under the 
circumstances?’ It) was woudertul bow 
soon he bad Jearned bis part! 

“Ofcourse they will,” answered Vava- 
sour promptly, and after a long discussion 
# Lt Chips away ina state of blissful de- 
light, with repeated assurances that it 
would inno way hurt his feelings; as a 
proof of which he sat down immediately to 
think if be could not manage to give Miss 
(Girant something without oflence., 

Of course it was nothing to compare with 
(bip'’s gorgeous bracelet cunningly orne® 
mented by two borse-shoes interwoven In 
pearia and diamonds; but Vavasour felt 
woply repaid oa Coristinaa morning when 
Mixes (irant found the dainty gold locket 
with its blue forget-ine-nouw on her plate. 

“] don’t Know bow to thank you, Mr. 
Oldtield, for your lovely present; you 
shouldn't have wasted your money on 
mie. 

his was whispered aside at the break- 
fawt table, in a not too steady volee; and 
there were tears—yes, actually tears—in 
the eyes which raised themselves to bis, 
She knew perfectly well that money was 
not plentiful with him, for ina moment of 
coutidence he had told her exactly what his 
prospects and she had whispered 
back that her only home was in the old 
castle with Miss Calliner; which sent bim 
to bed to dream of love in a cottage, and 
make reckless detertininations to marry 
only for love; in spite of the possibility of 
the heiress losing all her wealth by taking 
the wrong wanan. “And even if that does 
happen,” urged our philosopher, “old Chips 
has enough for both of them!’ 

twas herdly possible that so many peo- 
ple could be gathered in one house with- 
out wishing fora ball; and Lady Olivia bad 
tosubmit to having her roouw first dis- 
inantiod and then deeorated according to 
tie tastes of the younger members of the 
party. 

‘Sir Richard will be here, to-ulght,’”?” Miss 
firant told Vavasour from the bottom of 
the steps up which she was banding bitm 
the last wreath. They were alone, putting 
the floishing touches to the dancing-room 
(while every one else was outin the ball), 
and Vavasour came down from his lotty 
perch before answerlny, 

"You won'tyive him the first dance?” 
he ple ded, 

Sue looked up mosechievously. Do you 
suppose Sor Richard would ask me before 
any one else?” 

“He would if le " began Vavasour ip 
nate Volce; but just at that mo- 
ment Chips bounded tn, nomtly demand. 
lig a haniner, and followed by other work- 
ers to belpin the search, blissfully uncon- 

















were 
were, 


4 LOW, Pants 


alone, I} think he would have proposed to 
her then and there, 

But ifste looked prettier than ever she 
Wek also more tischiovous, Nothing could 
persuade her to give Vavasour the first 
danee, 
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: Vavasour long t» touch them—“! | 
es te y’ | jealous eyes fol 


W here- ; 


| Vavasour 
| saw the girl’s face flush brightly while she 
| apparently 


| and they walked away 





sclous of the scene they were interrupting, 

Butwhile he dressed for the ball that 
evening Vavasour made many excellent 
resocationus., tle no longer disguised trom 
bitesell the fact that be was foolishly—nay, 

#.VY in love with this penniless girl, 

sce Was her fortune; and marry 
heow ven if itinvolved giving up 

s dearly } regiment. 

“oD mlicdl me out, payiny debts, and set. 
tie down coulortabiv,’’ he determined, 
Ney twant luxuries, for she said as | 
nue We'll bave our fun to-night, and I 
“ tsava word, but to-morrow put iny 
fale tothe touch, and the heiress nay po 
and be banged!’ 

With which charitable conelusion he 
Went downstairs, Where the first sight of 
Miss (srantin ter white dress and blue- 
forgetime-lots nearly pot his latest deter- 
titnation out s head. Had they been 


Lady | ly as they opened the door, 


With the glooiny determination of never 
letting ber out of his sight till that one 
Caine, 
ble wto 
ehee, Walching ber every movement; aud 
Rhee, thouyh talking aod helping 
uivia, » ' watching the door, 
Drews \ ,aVasour no iced a ta l, fair 
young ut ej ind bis hostess's greet 
any never! 
a] 4 
BOL ne 
wiy i Mites Grant 


THE SATURDAY 


ment? Of course Sir Richard saw ber, and 
ally of course stopped to shake hands. 
vovenn could not coor the words, but be 


answered some questions very 
low; then the baronet gave ber his arm, 


= 

That was why she would pot dance! Va 
bis teeth with rage. His 
lowed them across the room 
but, contrary to his expectations, instead of 
joining the valsers, they turned into the 
conservatory, at the farther end, and were 
ost to view. 

In bis first moment of passion he deter- 
wined to go away and leave the ball; but 
on second consideration he took a savage 
delight in revenging bimselt by making 
ber Loop ber promise. 

“She sha’n’t quite make a fool of me,” 
be muttered grimly, as he atelked across 
the room atthe close of the first dance, 
fooking more like an executioner going to 
justice than a gentleman in search of his 
partner. 

The unfortunate victiin did not look at 
all guilty, sitting laughing on a low ott- 
man;and the moment she saw Vavasour’s 
cloudy face her love of teasing was roused, 

“Tiis is our dance,” he began stiffly. 
“and—" 

‘Ie it?” she asked innocently. 
quite sure ?”’ 

“Quite. You need not trouble to look, 
Miss Grant; iny memory is very good.”’ 

“Really? But 1 should like to make 
quite sure,” and he bad to wait while sire 
went through ap elaborate display of find. 
ing her prograwme, and looking it care- 
full through. 

“f think you’re right,” she said conde- 
scendingly; and with a parting nod to Sir 
Richard, which made Vavasour grind his 
teeth afresh, she took bis arm. 

Hie was too angry to begin the conversa- 
tion, and they walked in silence into the 
other room. Miss Grant took a sidelong 
look at the frowning face above ber. 

“Do you know, Mr. Oldfield,’ she said 
sweetly, “if vou look so very cross, | shail 
be afraid to dance with you !”’ 

“Haven't I reason to look cross?’’ he 
asked, relenting, and looking down with 
an expression Miss Grant found it dificult 
to meet. 

A little flush came into her cheeks, but 
the nextminute she looked up with the 
most innocent face, ‘I don’t see why you 
should be cross, 1 haven't danced at all 
yet y 

“No, but you waited fer that—that man 
and sat out with him all the time.’ 

“Tan’t it natural 1] should Want to talk to 
an old friend? You are very silly to mind 
that.”’ 

“I know I am,;’’ he answered hastily; 
“but I mind anytbing you do.” 

The flush deepened, even to her neck and 
brow; and Vavasour could have declared 
her lips trembled if the voice that answered 
had wot been doubly full of teasing. 

“Do you know,Mr, Oidfield,it’s not at all 
becoming to you to frown? It makes you 
look as ugly as—as your name.” 

“What's the matter with my name?” 
He had softened down before, but now 
fired up again. 

“Well,”’ coaxingly, ‘you can’t say it’s 
very pretty, can you, now? Not half so 
nice as Mr, Vavasour's.”’ 

Vavasour bit his lip hard. The tempta- 
tion to tell her was strong. His eyes wan- 
dered unconsciously to Chips, sailing se- 
renely round the room with the heiress; 
and then he bent down and whispered very 
low:— 

“Perhaps I shall make you like inv name 
some day.”’ 

The next minute they were gliding away 
to the plaintive strains of Venetia, making 
him feel be could go on thus for ever if he 
could bave the little golden head in close 
proximity to hisown. All the rest of the 
evening be was blindly, idiotically happy, 
for Miss Grant was particularly sweet and 
gracious; and it was well Lady Olivia was 
too busy to notice how often her niece’s 
companion danced with one gentleinan. 

O! course the ball was a success, It could 
bardly failto be otherwise, with perfect 
music and floor, supper froin Gunter’s, and 
every one determined to dance till dawn. 

Yet the four people who caiwwe down first 
on the following inorning did not look as 
if their late dissipation bad agreed with 
them, The helress’s pale cheeks and heavy 
eyes contrasted strongly with the fitful 
color in Miss Grant’s cheeks, as the two 
| girls nade their way to the break fast-room., 
Chips, the picture of misery, followed ata 
distance, but, stopping atthe library, shut 
bimnselfand Vavasour therein, and related 
| his tale of woe, 


vasour ground 


‘Are you 


On the previous evening he had oflered 
his heart and band to the heiress, and she 

| bad retused him. That was bad enough, 
he averred, but the reason was worse. Va- 
vasour listened to his detailed account of 
the latter in ominous silence, his face grow- 


“Lin not going to move Ull the second | ing paler with every word; but when it 
one,’ sie said; and he was obliged to retire | " 


Was finished he rose, and only saying ‘I'm 
very sorry, Chips,”’ led the way to tbe 
breakfast-roony; the little hussar following 
j In aState of abject doubt as to what his 


"ft agaiost the wall in moody si- \ friend's set face night forbode, 


Miss Grant's voices was speaking earuest- 
“T shall never 
| forgive myself if you do, Marion.” But at 
Sightofthne two gentlemen she stopped, 
and, coloring Vividly, drew back alinost 
behind the heiress, 


Vavasour did sit At } Hye 
Wall 1 straip ¢ s(ter 
i ‘ 5 . . ‘ 
ps bas bt - a 
ylit, Miss Grat t, and | AVE COMeE » aBK 
you notto inake this miserable business 


any worse by visiting ny sins on his head.” 


the ex-heiress flushed darkly, “J —] 


EVENING PO 


% she began brokenly, covering her 
pay ay es tands; then recovering or 
sbe raised ber bead prousiy: “I told Mr. 
—’(*Oldfield,” sup lied Vavasour grave- 
ly) “my reason last n ght. [am very, a 
sorry I ever cousented to change F 
with Miss Culliner; besides which, 1 how oi 
absolutely penniless, and he cannot wis 
bave a beggar for his wife. 

“Excuse ine, Miss Grant, 

sour gently, ‘but your reas 
none atail., Weare much i 
or baving deceived you, an: 
pe Poy with ® aienek smile, “if you were 
really Miss Culliner, you would forteit 
your wealth by marrying Clips, #0 that he 
wouid bave a poor wife alter allt? 

She murmured sompthing about Its “not 
being right,” but Vavasour suggested they 
sbould talk it over in the library, and in an 
incredibly short space of time they had 
vanished. 

There was an awkward silence as the 
door closed upon them, which the real Miss 
Culliner tried to break by poking the fire 
vigorously. 

“It’s very cold.” 

No answer followed this novel remark; 
and looking up she saw Vavasour’s stern 
face above her. 

‘You have bad your revenge,”’ he said, 
“and I don’t blame you one bit, but 1 wish 
it had been delayed afew hours. Last night 
when | believed you penniless, I determin- 
ed to sell out, pay my debts, and then offer 
you a home—humble, it is true, but rich in 
everything iny love could supply.” 

Miss Culliner kept her eyes well down; 
because there was more in them than she 
wished this angry young nian to see just 
yet. 

“J don’t see why you should be so cross 
this morning because you see a chance of 
not giving up your regiment.” 

He started and then looked down at the 
bent head, while a hoarse laugh broke from 
his lips. 

“IT know you haven’t a very bigh opin- 
ion of me,’”’ he said bitterly; “but you 
might acknowledge I'm not quite such an 
ill-bred cur as to propose toa girlthe very 
ininute I Knew she has money.” 

The blue eyes caine up then, blazing 
with righteous indignation. 

*You needn’t reproach ime with my 
wealth! ji always have muintained it was 
the most unjust will that ever existed; and 
there was no more harm in my changing 
place with Miss Grant than in you chang- 
ing place wich Mr. Oldfield !”’ 

“Haven't I said 80?” he returned more 
quietly. “I repeat again, you were fully 
justified in doing as you pleased. But | 
only want to nake you understand that no 
power on earth shall induce me to make 
you the offer this morning which I fully 
intended doing.’’ 

Miss Culliner’s lips curled scornfully, 
aibeit they treimnbled. 

“T suppose you think Y ought to make it 
instead? But this isn’t Leap year; and,’’ 
with a sudden burst of anger, **] sha’n’t.”’ 
She walked to the window to hide ber 
tears, 

“T never thought anything of the kind,” 
he answered. ‘] shall go away to-day and 
never bother you again, and you can imar- 
ry whom you choose.’’ He strode to the 
window exactly opposite bers, and stood 
there looking out. 

ln about two minutes Miss Culliner dried 


as 


” replied Vava- 
ons are really 
yore to blame 
{ anyhow,”’ he 


ber eyes, and peeped cautiously round. 
Did he really mean it, this refractory 
lover of hers? His back looked very un- 


promising, but—suppose he did ? 

I aim quite shy at having to relate what 
followed; but remember, fair readers, it 
you please, that 1 have already told you 
she was a flirt; and, moreover, she was very 
much in love with aim. 


Vavasour was just ineditating a dignified 
retreat, when footsteps began tiptoeing across 
the rooin from the opposite window. ‘Too 
proud to turn round, he remained gazing 
stolidly out at the snow, whieh perhaps ac- 
counted for his not leeling the very light 
touch on bis arm, 

It was not repeated; for the hand was 
withdrawn, and a head substituted in its 
place. A little soft, vellow head, with a 
wreath of curls, which leaned against his 
shoulder; while two blue eves, With a sus- 
picion of teardrops iu them, looked up to 
plead more eloquently than the red lips, 

‘Please don’t go, Heury.” : 

What could a nan do but turn round 
and take her in hiv arins to vow that noth- 
ing inthe world should ever make him 
leave her again ? 

Miss Culliner bad great difficulty in re- 
leasing herself. “let me go, Henry, I 
want to tell you something.” 

*W hat is it?’’ He held her out at arm's 
length, eujoying her contusion. “You little 
darling ! you're the most beautiful creature 
lever saw!” 

“Don’t be silly, sir,’ she retorted through 
her blushes, ‘1 wanted to tell you that the 
reason I waited for Sir Richard last night 

was because he was the only person who 
knew me, and I wasatraid he’d let out my 
secret. Tuat’s all,” 

“Isit? I could forgive a bundred Sir 
Any bodys this morning,” began Vavasour 
fondly; changing into a muttered “Con- 
found it!" as the door opened. 





But it was only Chips, with a face like 
He Sulbiner Bun, who tried to retreat when 
16 RaW What was going on. 

Bog pardon, old fellow; I didn’t know 


r 


pine ¢ ps ve want 


ig dies kissed eac 
aSked, *Did Mr, Oidfield 
you I guessed your secret the first 
|; 6vening you were here ?”’ 


i “T couldn't help it, Vavasour,”’ 


tober; and Esme 


tell 


began 








er 
it all out of me one day in the garden; and 
” 


together. 














apologetically. “Miss Culliner got 


“You never could keep a secret, Chips,” 


asserted his friend. 


‘No, that’s what made you look so miser- 


able,” chimed in Esme merrily. “You 
were ten times happier after I made you 
coufess !"’ 


And then, of course, every one came 


pouring in to breakfast; and the lovers had 
to partake of that very prosaic meal, like 
ordinary mortals, 


* s * * ” * - 
Lady Olivia could not bave been very 


angry when the truth was explained to her 
because the Easter violets and primroses 
were in great request for a ver 
double wedding which took place from her 
house not three months later. 


pretty 


The only fault pretty Mra, Vavasour can 


tind with ber husband is that he will never 
confess she bad to do all the love-making, 
and he did 


—nothing at all. 


My Rival. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE+s 











ALWAYS disliked Jack Forrester, We 
were school-fellows at Eton, and, be- 
ing nearly ofan age, were thrown much 

He was better than I at footba'l, 

and beat me hollow in the cricket-field; 


| 


and when I endeavored to revenge myself 


by getting abead of him in Horace and Vir. 
gil, and worked hard, much against the 

rain, during a whole term, to achieve that 
laudable end, I found, much to tiny disgast 
that he was still head of the forin, and 
that I was but a bai second. 

Before I left Eton I bad coine to hate him 
very thoroughly, and was not sorry to be 
quit of school lLile. 

I was destined for the army, and eventu- 
ally obtained a commission in the——~ Hus- 
sars. 1 had looked forward with consider. 
able pleasure toa military life, for which, 
1 flattered myself, I was peculiarly adapted; 
but mv disgust nay be imagined when I 
discovered that my scbool rival, Forrester, 
held a commission in the same regiment, 
and was already a prime favorite at the 
iness-table. 

He appeared delighted to meet ime; bat 
allmy oldenvy and aversion revived on 
the instant at the sight of him. My brother 
officers, one and ail, sang his praises, and 
even expected me to join in the laudation. 
It they had known with what feelings I re- 
garded him, they would have spared ine 
that. 


He was stronger, bandsomer, had more 
winning manners, was'even richer than I, 
and tor all thesethings I hated him. Was 
it fated that he should be forever in my 
path, inspiring me with feelings tor which 
{ despised myself, but which I was yet ut- 
terly unable to combat ? 

It may seem almost incredible that such 
an apparently trivial cause should have so 
poisoned my mind; but my temperament 
was an unfortunate one, and it must be re- 
membered thatthis was a feeling which 
had grown up with me since boyhood. 

Atany rate, it isa fact that I brooded 
over the subject till lifo became almost un- 
endurable, I even thought of throwing up 
my commission; but this my pride would 
not allow. 

At the earliest opportunity I got leave and 
travelled on the Continent, er to for- 


get iny troubles for awhile amid fresh 
scenes and faces, 
At Geneva I fell in with the Fentons— 


ola friends of my father’s—who were spend- 
ing the summer there, 

The family consisted of Colonel Fenton 
and his wife and two daughters, both pret- 
ty and of nearly the same age. They were 
charining people, and in their society [ 
— three of the happiest weeks of my 

ife. 

We boated on the beautiful lake, made 
excursions ainong the neighborinvg moun- 
tains, and “did” the country to our hearts’ 
content. Edith, the elder, dark aud vivac- 
ious, 1 admired immensely; but with Laura 
her younger sister, blue-eyed, fair-baired, 
and just :ineteen, I fell seriously in love. 

The time flew by likea dream, At last 
the Fentons returned to England, and [, 
with a heavy sigh, went further afieid, and 
nade for Italy, I had always longed to 
see the classic country, about which I had 
read 80 much at school; tut when I arrived 
there I found myselt in no mood for enthu- 
siasin, 

The olives and vines, the blue skies and 
inagnificent cities of Italy were wasted on 
me, I secampered through the Peninsula 
like a veritable Cook’s excursionist, aud 
then posted in baste back to England. 

To my uaind, the only two facts worth 
considering were, tbat Laura Fenton ex- 
isted, and that I was overwheliningly in 
love with ber. 

After my arrival in London I took the 
earliest opportunity that presented itseif 
of calling on the Fentons. They lived in a 
pleasant, old-fashioned mansion at Haimp- 
stead, and I well remember the feeling of 
delighted eagerness with which I pa 
through the lodge gates for the first time. 
But I had not gone many yards before ny 
state of mind changed to one of an entirely 


different character. 


|} and as a man j 
| Could T hope, then, to vanquish him In 


Surely I was born under an unlucky star 
rT there, standing on the lawn, engaged 
1ughing conversation with Laura 
ra—was t verv nan I hated 
d, Jack Forrester! 

lespair came over me frou 
moment I saw him, In all our boys! 
rivalries I had been invariably worsted, 
J had succeeded no better. 
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\ feeling of 
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love? 







































It was with difficulty that I succeeded in 
mastering my feelings sufficiently to speak 
to him with ordinary civility, though he 
greeted me with his usual disgusting eftu- 
siveness, 

To my jealous fancy there seemed to be 
more than a shade of coulnuess in Laura’s 
welcoine of me. How] got through that 
atternoon TI never knew, it was one of pro- 
longed torture. 

Forrester'’s footing in the houss seemed 
to be either that of a privileged triend or of 
an accepted suitor, and of course I put him 
down asthe latter, When did a jealous 
lover ever take a cheerful view of Lis own 
position ? 

He was respectfully familiar with the 


colonel and a, tender towards the. 


giris. How I detested nis playfulness and 
cursed his tenderness, If we had both been 
born a bundred years belore J should at all 
hazirds have picked a quarrel with him, 
and settled our diflerence fiually with a 
pistol bullet, 

Butin these piping times, one has to 
sinile and be amiable, although mentally 
on the rack. However, my indignation 
was all the fiercer for being suppressed; I 
left the house with a heart burning with 
envy, hatred and malice, and ed the 
night in a passion of impotent rage, which, 
at the present moment, Iam almost asham- 
ed to recall. 

With the next morning came startling 
news. 

We were ordered tothe Soudan, and had 
to embark almost immediately. There was 
no time for adieus; indeed, barely enough 
lor the most necessary preparations, For 
inyselft this sudden call to arms was a most 
fortunate thing, and saved ine, as I verily 
believe, trom a fit of temporary insanity, 
or, at least, froin an attack of brain fever. 

On the voyage out I scarcely spoke toa 
soul. Forrester, of course, was with the 
regiment, Dut [ carefully avoided him. My 
comrades attributed my taciturnity to 
homesickness, and treated me with consid- 
eration; but they were mistaken—it was 
revenge I was pining for. 

All sorts of wild schemes flitted across 
my mind. I had decided that the world 
was not wide enough for myself and Jack 
Forrester, It was necessary to my peace of 
mind that one or the other of us should 
leave his bones in Egypt, and although I 
had very little relish tor lifeunder my then 
circurnstances, 1 decidedly preferred that 
this contribution to the soil of Atrica sheuld 
be his—not mine. 

So wholly absorbed was I by this one 
idea that I inade the passage out in a kind 
of trance, 

It comes back to me now in a series of 
vague pictures, The huge troop-ship, ris- 
ing Slowly to the tumbling waters of the 
“Bay;’’ Gibraltar, a giant sentinel, black 
against the sunset; Malta, with its steep 
streets and motley inbabitants; and, at last 
Kgypt, the land of glowing beat and flies 
and sand and general discomfort, 

Hurry and tumult characterized the dis- 
embarkation. The streets of Alexandria 
presented a scene of confusion worse con- 
founded, There were hot and angry ofli- 
cers, a bewildered commissariat, swearing 
troopers,and a wonderful wedley of inules, 
cainels, ammunition wagons, and the 
thousand and one accompaniments of a 
inodern British campaign. 

Amid ail this excitement, the worthy 
Egyptians, to whose rescue we had coine, 
conducted themselves witha placid indif- 
ference and Oriental apathy which were to 
the iast degree exasperating. 

All things have their appointed end, 
however, and at last we were on the march. 
Toa man accustomed to the luxuries of 
civilization, this involved a series of ex- 
quisite annoyances. We longed to close 
with the enemy, and, indeed, were in the 
mood for bim; but this was denied us, 

Flying rumors camein as to his where. 
abouts; be had been seen here—had been 
heard of there, 

We could trust no ove. Sell-constituted 
scoutaswore to us by Allah, and alimost 
wept over the incredulity of the infidel; de- 
serters staked their Lopes of paradise on 
the accuracy of their information. Never- 
theless, we pressed on unheeding, prefor- 
ring to rely solely upon the intelligence of 
ourown agents, 

As lI write, one recollection comes back 
tome with startling vividness. Our de- 
tachinent halted near some wells, aud con- 
structed a rough, evtrenched camp. At 
nightfall I lay Yown, wearied in bedy and 
mind, to rest under my tent, but sleep 
seeimned to desert ime. 

Vague fancies and half-lormed thoughts 
flitted across iny brain; strange noises filled 
the air and rose froin the ground, the insect 
world was awake and busy. At last, how- 
éver, thoroughly exbausted, 1 fell intoa 
heavy slumber. , 

Something disturbed me, and, rising im- 
patiently, I crept to the entrance of the tent 
and looked out, 

The scene that met iny eyes was solemn 
and striking intbe extreme, Around me 
lay the sleeping camp, and on every side 
Stretched the illimitable plain of the desert; 
While in the east a strange glare showed 
w bere tue spectral dawn was already creep- 
Ing upintothesky. Tbeair was cool and 
réireshing, and breathlessly still. 

Suddenly the sharp crack of a rifle away 
to the right broke the stiliness of the morn- 


ing. Another, and nearer; and then the 
DUgles rang through the caimp. 
ULDOBLS Ca 6 rus pe 
a) the eneinv was 
r ws 11SBuUe\ ec} 
1, tire yes heavy wit s] 


Btill ready tor their duty. There was scarce 


ly tiine for the nen to seize their arins and 


rusb to their raiuparts, when on three sides | 


Ol the camp we saW’Yushing towards usa 


cloud of dust, froin out of whieh the firet ! position, and the more ashamed | 














level beams of the sun seemed to strike 
sparks offire. It wasa nervous moment. 
As I stood by my borse with the rest of 
our troop in the centre of the square, I saw 
many a young soldier, his hnger quivering 
on the trigger, look round iim patlently lor 
the word of command, 

In the centre, with a face which :night 
have been warble for firmness and steadi- 
ness, stood our grizzled old chief. Nearer 
and nearer came that threateuing dust- 
cioud, with a swiftness and impetuosity 
which seemed irresistible. 

“Fire!” 

At the word, a vivid belt of flaime flashed 
round the cainp, avd then followed the 
heavy, close, continuous roll of tie mus- 
ketry. 

Twice, with incredibie and fanatic cour. 
age, the 
iron hail, Some few even reached the 
ramparts, to be impaled on our bayonets; 
but then the borde broke and fled. Mortal 
twnman could not stand up agaiust such an 
awtul and telling fire. 


It was our turn after that. “Charge!” 


was the word, and, with a jingling of spurs 
and flashing of swords, we swept out like a 


whirlwind among the flying Mussul mans, 
cutting them down right and left, 

In front of me, as I looked round, I saw 
a sinall grou 
on their swift little horses. Among them 
was a tall, powerful inan, apparently an 


emir, who bore aloft on a lance-staft the 
Its weight 


green banner of the propiet. 

handicapped bis borse heavily, and caused 

hitn to lag somewhat behind the others, 
All at once it flashed across my mind 


that here was an opportunity of distinguisb- 
ing inyself, and at the saine time of cutting 


out Forrester. 

But, stay! Where was Forrestor? In 
the hurry of the noment I had bad noti:ne 
to notice bis whereabouts, Still, I was in 


advance of the rest, and he could not be 


near. With a balf-smile at 
gianced behind ime. 
near—not fifty-yards off—and apparently 
bent on the same errand as myseif! 

With a fierce oath I plunged iny spurs 
into my animal’s sides and pressed hiin on 
at his topinost speed. The Arab chief saw 
that escape was impossible, and checking 


my folly I 


his horse, swung round in the saddle to 


meet me. 

In a moment I was upon him and grasped 
the staff of the banner, but as I lifted my 
sabre to strike, my horse stumbied heavily 
and jerked the weapon from my hand. 

My savage adversary saw his opportunity 
and swuug his sword aloft with a fierce yell. 
I clung desperately to the Lanner and felt 
for my revolver, but there was no tiine to 
draw it. 

I saw his swarthy, sinewy arin naked 
against the sky,and the oe steel whistled 
through the air; but just as it flashed upon 
the downward stroke I was hurled on one 
side as if by athunderbolt. Another rider 
had dashed between my adversary and 
myself, : 

The shock unhorsed me, and for awhile I 
lay stunned on the ground. When I re- 
gained iny feel, dizzy and shaken, the 
Arabs were inere specks in the distance, 
and our wien were scattered far and wide in 
pursuit. 

A few paces off, gaunt and grim in death, 
lay the body of the sheik; while almost at 
my feet, ghastly pale, with the blood oozing 
from a terrible wound in his head, lay 
Jack Forrester. 

As I looked at him a mist seemed to pass 
from my mind—a veil to fall trom iny eyes, 
This was the tinan whoin [ bad wronged 
and hated all my life--the iran who had 
just risked bis life for ne, 

Trembling with apprehension, I knelt by 
bis side and tried biindly to revive him 
with some brandy fromm my flask. Ina 
few seconds he opened his eyes, and, rec- 
ognising me, siniled faintly. I couid just 
catch the muttered words— 

“Forgive me, Frank! 1 did it to save 
you!” 

* * * * * 7. * 

Thank Heaven, he did not die; his fine 
coustitution pulled bim through; but brain 
fever set in, and for atime he lay at death’s 
door. 

I myself was shortly afterwards seized 
with dysentery and rendered untit for 
turther service, and we were invalided 
home together. 

As we sat smoking op deck one beautiful 
starlight night--for we were last friends 
now—Jack said, solemnly— 

“We ought to be thankful, Frank, that 
we are alive and homeward-bound when #0 
many better fellows pave gone to their last 
berth out yonder. Grey is down, I hear, 
and poor little Doddridge.” 

1 assented, and we sinoked on in silence 
again, thinking of many an old friend and 
good comrade who lay sleeping their last 
sleep among those sandy wastes. 

“Jack,” said I to him, after awhile, **do 
you know that there have been tines 
when I have felt like a wurderer towards 
you?” 

Forrester laugbed. 

“] always knew you disliked tne,” he 
answered; “and it used to puzzle me a good 
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lant Arabs charged against that 


of mounted Arabs flying fast 


By Heaven! he was 


she dare not break it. A 





of my former unreasoning jealousy. 

There was one point, however, of vital 
importance to myself, which I felt that I 
must chear op. as he en to Laura 
Fenton? It is true I was almost sure of it, 
and was prepared to bear my punishment 
when it came without a murmar; but 1 was 
sufficiently familiar with bim now to ask 
him point-blank, and I did so, 

Jack stared, and flushed at the question, 
and then burst into a heartly laugh, 

“By Jove! so you thought I was going 
tocut you out there as well asin the flag- 
staff business, Set your mind at rest, uy 
dear boy. 1 am engaged to Edith, and 
between ourselves, old fellow, I think that 
the fair Laura has more than a little liking 
tor your illustrious self,” 

I] wrung bis hand in silence; IT could not 
Speak. What a miserable, blind, jealous 
idiot | had been, and how narrowly had I 
inissed offering up love, triendsbip, happi- 
ness, and all my hopes in life upon the 
wretched altar of a diseased and unwortny 
vanity. 

Well, I was happier than I deserved to 
ba, for, shortly afterwards, Laura becaiwne 
my wile; and at the present moment I bave 
no dearer friend in the world than my old 
rival of the playground and the schoolroom 
—Jack Forrester. 
_—_— a 


Fisu THAT WALK AND CLIMB.—Ot all 


land-frequenting fish, the most famous 1s 
the climbing fish of India, which not only 
walks out of the water, but also mounts 
into trees by means of sharp spines situa- 
ted near its head and tail. It hasa pécultar 
breathing apparatus, which enables it to 
extract oxygen from the water, which is 
stored up within asmall chamber near its 
gills for use while on land. , 

The Indian snake-head accommodates 
himself to the season, when the pond which 
he inhabits is entirely dry, by stcring 
enough water in his special chamber to 
moisten bis gills during that trying time. 
He can thus remain fora long period ina 
dormant condition, buried within the dry 
bed of the pond. Old residentsof India say 
that tbese fish will survive for many years 
in a state of suspended animation, and that 
wheu ponds, which have been dry for sev- 
eral successive seasons are suddenly filled 
by heavy rains, they are found to be swarin- 
Ing at once with full-grown snake-heads, 

In countries where the ponds regularly 
dry up, at certain seasons, the fish, and 
especially eels, inbabiting them either lie 
dormant inthe mud, or make their way 
overland to fresh sheets of water, To heap 
their gills wet during these excursicns, 
they distend the skin on each side of the 
head, and fill the pouch thus formed with 
water. 

- _— 

Sue LikED QuIET.—A gentleman pass- 
ing a boiler shop the other day when every 
employe was at work hammering on boil- 
ers found an intelligent-looking lady seat- 
ed in a corner of the shop working a cluse- 
ter of clover blossoins on a velvet ground, 
Sie wore a peacetul simile, and seemed 
wholly unconscious of the terrible din that 
filled the building. 

*Doesn’t the pounding disturb you?” in- 
quired the gentleman, stooping over the 
lady and shouting in ber ears that he inight 
be heard. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, smilingly. 

“Do you enjoy it?” 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“Do you often come here ?” 

“Reyularly three tines a week.’’ 

“IT don't see what there is about a boiler 
shop to attract a person that often.”’ 

‘Well, you see, my physician says I must 
avoid anything that will affect my nerves, 
and as at this hour, three days in a week, 
the young lady who lives in the other part 
of our house takes her musiclesson, I come 
down here, where it is comparatively 
quiet.” 

OD —-  —— - 

THE QUEEN OF SPAIN’S CHAIR.—This 
is a hill directly north of Gibraltar. The 
tradition is that Dona Leonora de Guainan, 
inother of Enrique II., accoinpanied Alf sn- 
so XI, to the siege of Gibraltar in 1349, and 
ascending the hill in question, solemnly 
vowed that she would never descend until 


the standard of Castile floated above the 
keep. 
The Moorish defence was so stubborn 


that the Spaniards were compelled to aban- 
don the attempt to seize the fortress, The 
question then was how to extricate the lady 
from the consequences of her rash cow, tor 
cavalier soon bit 
upon a successful solution of the difficulty, 
Knowing the gallantry of the Moorish gov- 


ernor, be sent bim word of the trouble, and 
the courteous Moslem, immediately pro- 
cored aud hoisted the gorgeous Castillian 
flag in full view of the distressed group, 
This enabled the 
gracefully without any loss of honor. 


proud beauty to retire 


- ———-_ 8 — 
About Fuies.—The particular office of 


flies appears to bo the consumption of those 
dead and minute animals whose decaying | 
inyriads would otherwise poison the air. It 
wasaremark of Linnwus that three flies | 
would consume a dead horse sooner than a 


vive credit to the influence of the 
told it with much glee, and 
tain a Vivid reollection of an 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


“Thriftamong children” is what no doubt 
sounds strange. But it is a fact that, in 
France, thrift among children has, since 
1874, been inculeated and developed to ne 
smallan extent. Over twenty-three thou 
sand School Savings Banos have heen 
opened, numbering, in January, no lew 
than 488,624 depositors, with 
amounting in the aggregate, formed of the 
bona fide pocket-money of children, to #2, 
500,000, 


deposits 


According to a decision arrived at during 
a conference of French lawyers beld lately 
atthe Palais de Justice, in Paris, a hushand 
is legally justified in opening letters ad 
dressed to his wife. That such a question 
should have presented itself for docision 
by such a tribunal speaks almost as un 
Pigraprrsy for the happiness of domestic 
ite in the “gay city” as do the plots of the 
vast majority of modern French plays. It 
matters much whether the decision is tor- 
ally right; but it may safely be predicted 
that the French lawyers wilt soon be called 
upon to decide the counter-question whether 
a woman is justified in opening letters ad- 
dressed to her husband. 





The Mississippi is a good instance of the 
Variations through which some names have 
passed, Its original spelling, and the near 
est approach to the Algonquin word, "the 
father of the waters,” is Mecee Sebee, a 
spelling still commonly used by the Louis 
jana Creoles, Tonti suggested Miche Sepe, 


which is somewhat nearer to the present 
spelling. Father Laval still further mod 
ernized it into Michispi, whieh another 


Father, Labatt, sottened into Misispi, the 
first speciinen of the present spelling. The 
only changes since have been to overload 
the word with consonants, Marquette added 
the first and some other explorer the see 
ond *s,"" making it Mississipi, and so it re 
mains in France to this day, with only one 
‘ph’ The man who added the other has 
never been discovered, but he must have 
been an American, for at the time of the 
purchase of Louisiana the name was wen- 
erally spelled in the colony with a single 
op” 


English is Germanic, although its vocal 
ulary is loaded with many words of Latin 
origin. The French language was intro 
duced into England by the Norman con 


questin the eleventh century. From the 
two languages which were then found in 
the presence of one another, the Anglo 


Saxon and the French, it has usually beeu 
sSaidthatamixed language was formed 
the English. ‘This assertion is very inex 
act, from the morphological point of view, 
French, after the conquest, became the lan 
guage of the courtand of justice, while it 
entered into the popular language only as 
to its vocabulary ; but there it made a deep 
iin pression, Of the 43,000 words in tie 
English language as they occur in the div 
tionary, more than 29,000 are of Toman 
origin, while only 13,000 or 14,000 are of Cres 
manic origin, or Anglo Saxon. 


It is wonderful how litthe mia ters allect 
great deeds. We came across a funny stors 
as told by Randall, the man whe wrote the 
large biography of Jefferson, which shows 
how the signing of the Declaration of Tt 
dependence was hastencd. Says he: 
the question of Independence was 
Congress it had its meeting near a livers 
stable. The members wore short breech 
and silk stockings, and with hancdkerchiet 
in band they were diligently employed in 
lashing the flies off their legs, So ves 
vexatious was this annoyance, and tt 
great an impatience did it arouse the sitter 
ers, that it hastened, if it did mot aid, im in 
ducing them promiptly to aflix their sipna 
tures to the yreat document which pave 
birth toanempire republic. This aneodote 
I had from wt Jefferson at Monticello, wi 
seemed to enjoy it very much, as we 
» th flies. 1 
seenned 
attack 
which the only relief was signing the poyecs 


and flying from the scene.” 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


DORA'S FRIEND. 





BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





Why, iny child, what is this? What 
bas happened 7” 

“Ob, mamnima,’’—and a tearful face was 
was raised frou the cushions upon which 
Dora bad thrown herself—*l bad a drew!- 
ful dream last night, and -and—I've felt 
like ervying all day long, only I didn't 
want you to see it, and # I tried bard to 
keep up." 

Why, darling, don't vou know dreains 
go by contraries ? So dry your eyes, and I 
will Lelp youon with your things while you 
ell me about it.” , 

' “Rut, mamma, it was #0 awtul. You 
know it's about time for Clinton to sail ,and 
I thought he bad been shipwrecked, and I 
saw him straggling in the waves, and laaw 
him go down—down—and he—ob, I can't 

F 

: conte of herself, Mra. Holmen’s cheeks 
bianched as she listened; but with a de- 
cided, “do not give way to such folly, 
Dora,’ she bathed her dvughter's face with 
rome. water, and put on her heavy fur-lined 
“ rap. 

Then she enveloped ber head in a soft 
fleece of knitted wool, whose delicate pink 
inade the sweet face, with its fair, rose- 
tinted complexion, look even more lovely 
asshe kissed itand said— 

“There, Dora, run on, and tell John to 
call for any schoolmate you would like to 
ha¢e accompany Vou. have an engage- 
ment with Mra. Maxwell, eo ! canvot share 
your drive.”’ 

“May I oill 
Dora, timidiy. 

A sudden cloud crossed the handaoine, 
haughty face, which but the moment be- 
fore had worn such a tender, loving expros- 
mict. 

It was followed 
cision, then a yliance at 
face caused her to say— 

“Well, Dora, Annie's no favorite of imine, 
but if it will banish your unaccountable 
fancies, go for ber."’ 

“Thanks, naroma; and [ll crush in all 
he: litthe brothers and sisters, and try and 


(\ se Dora, the trap is at the door. 


for Annie, nama ?"’ said 


by an instant of inde- 
Dora's tear-stained 


forget my worry in listening to their 
talk.’’ 
“You are an odd Iitthe thing, Dora. One 


wouldn't think you were a child of mine 
unless they knew, I never saw the time 
that I'd be willing to drive through the 
streeta with a trap full of shabby looking 
children.” 

Dora did not consider the Grahames a bit 
shabby, but she was too wise to say Bo, and 
thus no unkind feeling was left in ber 
mnother’s mind towards her, only a balf- 
vexed, half-adimniring thought at her queer 
ideas, ending, as all such criticisme invari- 
ably did, with atmemory of the face which 
had been the lovelight of her youth, and of 


whi¢h Annie's was a softened counter- 
part. 
That dear face was no longer near to 


sinile upon her, and mo it happened that for 
the sake of ber dead husband she was as 
wax in the hands of his child, although 
naturally of an unbending, imperious 
nature herself, and little prone to do things 
which would create comment in her 
‘mat.’ 

Manvadimiring glances were turned to- 
wards the handsome turn-out, and only 
one sweet-faced tnaiden for an occupant, as 
the high-metthed horses came dashing 
through the streets, 

But that was soon changed, and when the 
carriage returned, looks of surprise, chang- 
ing rapidly to siniles greeted the merry 
group; and youngsters in passing, not 
knowing in what way to show their great 
appree ation of such a “jolly racket,”’ mixed 
yreat soft snowballs, and threw them into 
their midst, causing even more Uproarious 
fun and jollity. 

Then they reached the broad, solitary 
country road, and Doraand Anaie settled 
themselves down fora good talk together ; 
and so deep was the interest which invested 
their chosen topie—Dora’s brother, Clinton 

that they were for awhile oblivious to all 
other sounds as well as sights, 

The time had not long gone by when the 
(;rabames had been in different circum- 
stances, and had lived near the Holimes's 
handsome residence, 

It was then thatthe girls’ intimacy had 
commenced, and Dora had become tondly 
attached to Annie. That would have been 
well enough, but when Clinton Holmes be- 
gan to devote himseif to the gentle girl,and 
even after Mr. (irahaine’s tailure, bad de- 
clared to bis mother that he meant to marry 
Aunie when he grew to be aman,the tmoth- 


er's desire © bave her only son make a far | 
different match caused her at once to con- | 


clude to part with him for awhile, and send 
him to a foreign uuiversity, there to be 
educated, 

sy that tine all danger of having Annie 
for a daughter-in-law would surely be over. 
For how could she, growing up without 
aivantages such as wealth alone can be- 
stow, continue to attracta young man who 


bad seen the world, and had been thrown 
into the society of the beautiful and high- 
born tnalderms who were ite ornua- 
ments ? 
Thus reas y rested content, and 
it arr 


! a 4 , ea , Tr 


‘era Ames at Lheir r ia L bore Annie off 


parting 





injunction trom Mra. Grahawe not to keep 
ber late. 

The two girls ascended the steps, rosy 
from their ride, and with such beaming, 
bappy faces that the servant who opened 
the door in answer to their ring, besitate! 
to give the mnessage she had been directed 
to give to Dora the moment she returned 
home. 

But Dore needed but one glance at the 
girl’s face to tel her that something was 
wrong. . 

“What is it, Susan? Tell me quickly! 
is nammaill 7? sheexclaimed with a [right- 
ened look. 
| «No, Miss Dora, your mawnma is not lil; 
| but it’s worse, Sbe wants youin her own 
room,” 

“Ob, Annie! What shall I do ? My 
knees are shaking under me. Ican never 
get up those long steps alone.”’ 

And Dora began to sob bysterically. 

“I will help you, dear. Put your arm 
around me—there, that way—and we'll go 
up together.”’ 

So, ball-carrying, balf-assisting Dora to 
mount the long flight, she at last succeeded 
in reaching the landing with ber; a few 
more steps found them within Mrs. 
Holmes’s boudoir, 

It was the first time Annie had ever been 
within the room, as only Mra. tloimes’s 
most intimate friends ever received an invi- 
tation to enter its charmed precincta, and 
had it not been forthe exciting scene that 
followed, Annie would have enjoyed loox- 
ing around it, for it was luxuriously furn- 
ished, and full of valuable articles disposed 
in rare old cabinets about the room. 

The walla, too, were covered with fine 
pictures. But all was forgotten but a 
syinpathy so keen as to be positive pain, as 
Mre. Holmes tottered forward to meet 
them, 

“Oh, Dora, your dream was true,”’ she 
said, with ber wild eyes fixed upon a tele- 
gram, towards which her trembling hand 
pointed. “Read, read it aloud and see if I 
may not have made a mistake,.”’ 

Dora took the telegrain and read it 
through, ‘Then, without a word sbe fell 
white and fainting into Annie’s supporting 
aries, 

“Itisso! Clinton is drowned! We shall 
never see bim again! I knew it!” ex- 
claimed the agonized mother. 

“No, Mra. Holmes,’ said Annie,who had 
looked over the telegram with a face as 
white as Dora’s, but without for an instant 
losing the control of berself; “it does not 
meanthat. As Il understand it there is a 
chance of some of the survivors being 
saved,” 

“Butthink of it! To zo down among all 
these crue! rocks ! Oh, that I should live 
toseethis day! My noble boy! And it 
was I, your own mother, who sent you to 


your death 1’ 
Then she turned suddenly towards 
Annie. 


“T cannot stand inaction at such a time as 
this, Llimust go at once to the shipping 
office, and see if there is a belief there that 
—that—— I cannot stop to go into particu- 
lars,”’ with sudden vehemence. “Will you 
yromnise ne to stay with Dora until I come 
ests ? Dora loves you and she will not 
miss me 80 much.” 

There was an unconscious pathos in the 
voice of the stricken woman, and in her 
pleading look, which went Straight to An- 
bie’s beart. 

Sbe had never been drawn to Mrr, 
Holines, probably upon the principle that 
“like begets like,”’ and Annie had always 
been consmous of an indefinable soine- 
thing which had heretofore repeiled her; 
but now al! barriers inelted before her pity, 
and he laid Dora upon tie couch, and, 
with tender, caressing touch, was smooth- 
ing Mra, Holmes'’s hair, and petting ber 
inuch as though sbe had been her own mo- 
ther. 

“I will do anything you wish tine to, my 
dear Mra. Hlolmes. ‘Tell ine where they 
are,and I'll get your batand cloak and help 
you to put them on.” 

She had been accustomed to perform the 
like tender offices for her own mother, and 
itnow came like second nature to her to do 
the same for Dora's. 

“You are a good girl,” said Mrs, Holmes, 
asatiast she finished her kind ministra- 
tions, “and I want youto keep up Dora’s 
hopes as you have mine. It is a blessing 
lor the child that she does not fully realize 
what is going on,” for Dora waa still in a 
half-unconscious state, although low moans 
escaped ber lips, ‘and it is best that I 
should leave her before she 1s fully herself, 
or I might not be able to tear myself away, 
and LT must, or I shall certainly lose mv 
mind.” . 

Then pressing a kiss upon Dora’s tear-wet 
face, she hastened from the room, 

Heartrending scenes met her at the ship- 
ping office, until one after another received 
word of the friend for whom they were 
anxious, and went away, either rejoicing or 
sorrowful, to their homes, 
Still no word came of Clinton,and at last, 
| giving up all hope that he had been rescued 
when the ship went down upon which he 
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,er “second daughter.” 
— riod days after, tine invalid pat out her 

le band, and drew Annie's head down 80 
that she could whisper iu her ear words 
which at ovce filled her beart with pain and 
also with a solemn kind of joy. 

“J sent Clinton away because he loved 
you as a little girl, and I did not want him 
to marry you when he grew up. Now lam 
punished for ny selfishness by losing bim, 
and aiso by not baving 4 single claim upon 
your love, which bas grown 80 very pre- 
cious to me that I dread to make thia con- 
feasion. But you must know the truth, 
then you can judge me accordingly.’ 

“] love you as dearly as though you were 
my mother, Mra. Holmes, { wr—tor’’—and 
here her voice dropped, and the pale tace 
flushed slightly—“I loved vour son all my 
life, and shall be true to his memory until 
my death.”’ 

“Oh, Annie !—oh, mamma! 
to tell you——”’ 

“But Iam before you! I won the race, 
Misa Dora! I'm here myself, Why, what 
is all this about? Why, Dora, has mother 
been ill ?” 

Dora had sunk down exhausted with 
running. She had dreaded the eflect of the 
sudden surprise upon ber mother, and in 
her own delight and confusion, had not 
thought to stop ber brother’s progress by 
telling bim of Mra, Holmes'’s feeble state, 
but had tried to reach her mother’s room 
first, and prepare her for Clinton’s appear- 
ance, 

As might bave been expected, his long 
strides bad held their own against Dora’s 
excited run. But joy seldom kills. 

After the first bappy greeting was over 
Mrs. Holmes drew Annie forward. 

“] have two daughters now, Clinton,”’ 
she said. 

With a sudden light upon his face, Clin- 
ton encircled Annie within his arms, and 
said— 

‘“‘May I not give my mothera more last- 
ing right to call you ‘daughter,’ Annie ? 
You were my first love, and 1 have never 
for an instant wavered from it.”’ 

And Annie answered with asmile and a 
bl ush— 

‘*Your mother knows iny answer already. 
We were talking about you just the mo- 
ment before you caine in.”’ 


I've come 


“And what did Annie say, mother,” 
asked Clinton, eagerly. 
“That she had loved you in life, and 


would be true to you in death !” 

“God bless my Annie,’? was the fervent 
response. 

So once again the family were reunited. 
Clinton had been picked up by a passing 
vessel that had been bound for a port in 
Australia, and by that means his name had 
failed to be among the published lists of the 


saved, 


His telegram bad been miscarried, and 
that was why he had reached home una- 
heralded and unexpected. 


iTS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 





BY PIPKIN. 


W sees, are you going to, Betty, with 





your toy-horse and your whip?” 
asked a lady of little Betty Atkins 
one day. 

“Please, ma’am, I’m a-goin to the market 
to sell my borse, as little Tom is ill and 
wants soine beet tea.”’ 

“‘W here is tbe market, Betty ?” asked the 
lady withakind smile. “Where can you 
seli your horse ?”” , 

“In the to-vn, ma’am; in the big glass 
place where they sell tbe horses and carts 
—aud if they sell thei they’ll buy them, I 
8’ pose ?’’ 

‘lam afraid not, Betty, child. You do 
not understand. People inthe bazaar will 
not buy your horse again. Let me pur- 
chase it.’’ 

“Perhaps you can’t. {t will cost a great 
deal,’”’ said the child, who was very anx- 
ious. ‘Mother said—I heard her—that 
Tom ought to have gravy beef, and father 
said, ‘how ain Ito get money for gravy 
beef? Why dun’t you ask me tor the 
moon ?’—as if anyone would, ma’am,”’ 
ended Betty. ‘it’s only father’s way,” ' 

Mrs. Mansell knew “lather’s way” quite 
well, and thought be had some rather cruel 
Ways at times. ile was poor, and felt his 
poverty. 

Butshe was touched by the self devotion 
of little Betty, who was called “stupid.” 
because she was not very quick with her 
lessons, 

‘The child bad had this borse and whip 
given to her at a school-treat, and now she 
was on her way into the town to sell it at 
the toy-shop in the bazaar, 

_ She had put on her Sunday clothes, and 
iooked, a clean, tidy, but rather a queer 
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bad written them that be was to take pass- | 


aye, Mra, 
home, 


Clinton left Dora to return 


i 
' 
| 


Mother and daughter were once again to 
meet face to face—the only two left of the 


family. 

Annie's sensitive vet self-controlled na- 
ture again was called in play to comfort and 
console her dar uv Dora, and the ! ther 
whom sl : rine t repar T 


ree | + te 


ne il as tha we \irs i les'’s 
retu ana when at iast convalescence 
followed, with whata tender thrill at ber 
‘heart did Annie hear the feoblie voice ca! \ 


A 


oy as — walked along the lane. 

“It will cost a great deal, will it?” sai 

Mrs, Mansell. “How much ?” — 
‘Teacher said it was a horse ‘worth its 


| Weight in gold,’” replied the child sitnply. 
is ita’ 


“I do not know how heavy it is, 
pound, ma’am ?” 
“It might weigh a pound, Betty, but I am 
sure it Only cost a couple of dimes.” 
“Dimes!” cried Betty—“Dimes! They’re 
no rolk ' tT > 7 >» . 
’ te id! Then why did the teacher say 


80 ? 

Mrs. Mansell could hardly explain the 
phrase used by the teacher. It is & coin- 
m n expression, but Betty took it quite 

erally bite iS a truth. S Ww " 

‘ was ¥ ? 


vis 
; Sal p 
she would tr 
, ig at the toy-shop. The horse 
S0lG, And the person in the shx Pp 
buy it again at any price, 
Then Betty, : 


: Was 
would not 


‘ 
‘orgetting her clean pinatore 
’ 








began to cry. Poor child, she was very 
simple in the ways of the world, and not 
clever. 

But Betty bad a kind heart, and you see 
was quite ready to part with her 
“worth its weight in gold,” in order to pro- 
vide gravy beef fur her sick brother, 

Mrs, Mansell did not know what to do 
She could not give the child a gold ooin - 
she did not feel justified in doing so; her 
own means were not large. She therefore 
said— 

“Come with me, Betty, and we will see 
what Mr. Muley will give us; perhaps he 
will weigh the horse on his scales,’’ 

Mr. Muley was the butcher; he had a 
very grand shop, in which many poor 
sheep were hanging, and oxen were cut up 
on the great blocks; legs of mutton were 
dangling from the ceiling on hooka, 

Mr. Muley was such a kind-hearted man 
to bis customers that (he declared ) he often 
let them have meat ata lesa price than it 
had cost him. 

Betty knew this, and thought he was just 
the very man to buy her horse, and the 
whip too. So she dried her eyes, and 
waiked along with Mrs, Mansell to Mr. 
Muley’s shop, where he let people have 
meat at less than its cost price. ind Mr, 
Muley. 

The butcher’s shop was full of customers, 
and Mrs. Mansell bad to wait, for she did 
not want to let every one in the town know 
about the beef. ° 

When the people were clearing off, Mr. 
Muley came up and said— 

“Well, ma’am, what can I do for you? 
Get out you, child! Who wants you here? 
Be otf, I tell you I’ 

Betty shrank back, but Mra, Mansell 
said— 

“Betty, stay with me. Mr. Muley, will 
you please tell me how much that toy 
weighs, and let me have the same weight of 
gravy beef for this cbild.”’ 

The butcher stared at the lady. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’’ he said. He then put the toy in 
the scales and weighed it. *‘Just one pound 
and one ounce,” he said, putting it on the 
desk, near which Betty was standing, look- 
ing at Mrs. Muley counting money. Oh, so 
much money! 

Mrs, Muley kindly wrapped the toy in 
paper, and the butcher put the beef ina 
tiny bashet. Mrs, Mansell paid the little 
bill, and sent Betty hone, where her mother 
kissed her, and blessed her, and was de- 
voutly thankful to Mra, Mansell. 

Butaterrible trial was in-store. The 
butcher soon came up, and accused Betty 
of stealing a dollar. 

In vain she protested. The butcher had 
seen her close by the counter watching the 
money; he said He would send for a _ police- 
man. Mrs. Muley was sure the money had 
been paid, and was near her when Betty 
was in the shop. Sv the child with the 
horse ail wrapped in paper, was brought 
back to the town. 

The policeman made inquiries, Poor Mrs, 
Atkins cried very much, and Mrs, Mansell 
caine to her help. But the money had dis- 
appeared. Where had it goneto? 

“It was here,” said the butcher; “and 
Mrs. Muley wrapped up the parce!—the 
toy.”’ 

‘Perhaps itis in the paper,’? said Mrs, 
Mansell, 

They opened the paper. No; the inoney 
was notin the paper, but as Mra, Muley 
turned the toy-horse over, there was the 
money, sticking to the wood between tne 
wheels! It had been put on the greasy 
scales, and the coin had stuck fast to the 
horse. 

Every one was pleased, Mrs, Muley gave 
the child the money; the policeman walked 
away. Mr. Muley said he knew she had it 
soinewhere—for he was an obstinate man-— 
and Mrs, Mansell was pleased. 

So Betty got ber gravy beef, and some- 
thing besides, although it seemed very un- 
likely that she would ever have either. 

You see that things bappen fof us in the 
best way in this world, though they some- 
times look very nuch the opposite. 

a ———-— —S 

HUMAN EvIDENCE.—The f llowing il- 
lustration of the unreliability of buman 
evidence is commended both to co:mplain- 
ants and to impatient critics of those who 
cautiously investigate complaints:— 

When Von Ranke, the great historian, 
who recently died at an advanced age, be- 
Kan to collect tacts for his history, a small 
bridge gave way, and some passengers fell 
into the swilt current below. He was ab- 
sent andon his return the next day he in- 
quired into the particulars of the accident. 

“I saw the bridge fall,” said one, ‘A 
heavy wain had just passed over it, and 
weakenel it. Two women were on it when 





it fell, and a soldier on a white horse,” 


“T saw it fall,’? declared another, “but 
the wail had passed over it two hours pre- 
vious, The toot passengers were children, 
and the rider was a civilian on a black 
horse,’’ 

“Now,” suid Von Ranke, “if it 18 impos- 
sible to learn the truth about an accident 
which happened at broad noonday only 
twenty-four hours ago, how can I declare 
any fact to be certain which is shrouded in 
the darkuess of ten centuries?” 

—<~snassineniiipasignaalliaieantcagalidas 

“COME in, my poor man,” sald a benevo- 
lent lady toa ragged tramp, “and I will 
get vou something to eat,” 

“Thanky, mum; don’t care if I do.”’ 

“IT suppose,”’ continued the lady, setting 

l ’ him, “your life has 


before 
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STMASTER at Cope, Ind., bas re- 
Signed, but the rush for the succession 8 
not likely to be great. His salary amoun- 
ted to 5 cents less than talfa dollar for the 
month of March. a 
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WITHOUT A WORD. 





BY RITA. 





They wandered through a shady lane 
Where beech and maple met above, 

And in that sweetly rustic fane 
The breeze was eloquent of love. 

Love whispered in each trembling spray, 
And in the carol of each bird, 

Yet he and she passed on their war, 
That summer eve, without a word. 


Upon her cheek the roses gleamed 
In crimson glory: and a light 
Of strange unearthly beauty beamed 
From eyes that were as beacons briglit. 
His tace a simple truth expressed; 
Yet not tn anger or disdain 
Did silence brood within the breast 
Of these who walked the shady lane. 


Beside the door they stay their fect, 
Where moon and stars are in eclipse, 
And there Love's story they repeat, 
Though not a word escapes their lips. 
The gossip-bird that spreads the news, 
Says, in amazement, ‘‘How absurd! 
I listened well no sound to lose, 
And know he left without a word!’ 


Without a word? Ah, sweeter bliss 
Than ever language had conveyed 
Was in the lingering lover kiss 
He gave to this most precious maid. 
A wondrous giow suffused her cheek, 
ler heart to deepest depths was stirred, 
Yet, powerless to think or speak, 
She closed the door without a word! 


Ah, every heart that feels Love's power 
Must now and then a moment reach, 
In a supremely golden hour, 
When silence far surpasses speech. 
For In this mute, mysterious way 
Lite’s choicest blessings are conferre d, 
And hearts to other hearts convey 
Love’s messages—without a word. 
Se a a 


ABOUT THE.CAT. 





Cats, in the abstract, might well exclaim 
with Shylock, ‘‘Sufferance is the badge of 
all our tribe.’’ They nevertheless have 
numerous estimable qualities, from which 
little credit is derived. They are devoted 
mothers as a rule, guarding their young at 
the risk of life itself; facing opponents on 
their behalf trom which, by nature, they 
would fly In abject terror; playing juvenile 
games, even at an advanced age, to amuse 
their kittens; keeping them sleek and glossy 
as satin, while patiently teaching those 
accomplishments that they will need when 
lett to their unaided resources in after-life. 
A pattern for the imitation of tuo many 
parents, 

Notwithstanding such creditable traits of 
character, kittens are mercilessly destroyed; 
though some of all other progeny are 
spared, out of consideration for maternal 
affection and well-being. A cat is vulgarly 
said to have ‘‘njne lives;’’ but, in sober 
truth, the single existence it can lay claim 
to is seldom open to envy. 

Without entering here upon details of 
many cruelties almost too barbarous for 
beliet, it cannot be ignored that boys, and 
even men, not otherwise supposed to be 
utterly devoid of common humanity, think 
nothing of allowing this most unoffending 
animal to be deliberately tortured to death 
by dogs, or similarly revolting practices, 
They appear to be under a delusion that 
there is something manly in expressing 
detestation of cats, while professing fod- 
ness for animals in general, and choosing 
for pets very uninviting specimens. 

Sundry socalled ‘‘sports’’—save the 
mark !—are now happily illegal; offenders 
in brutality towards cats are rarely convic- 
ted; and—under the present imperfect state 
of the law for the protection of dumb 
animals—can then be only very inadequate- 
ly punished. 

Cats are tolerably popular in stables, 
where they are able to render good return 
for their lodging at little cost for board. 
They become greatly attached to horses, 
their favorite sleeping-place being frequent- 
ly a horse’s back; a strange selection, 
which yet appears to be mutually agreea- 
ble. It has been widely said that cats are 
incupable of any great degree of affection, 
and that the small amount evinced is for 
uy cir home, and not its inmates. They are, 
in addition, congidered unable to learn 
tricks and actions which make dogs such 

amusing companions, It is also thought to 
be much more difficult to cure the former 
of faults and natural aversions. Too great | 
reliance may, however, be placed on these 
assertions A bad name is easily acquired 

tance, is popularly supposed t 
Cnt the reverse of harmony; yet 
some cats and dogs—which have not been | 
made enemies—become devoted friends, 
affording an illustration of peaceful unan- | 


| 





imity that many of their biped detractors 
might profitably imitate. 

Again, cats, though they have a decided 
instinct for killing birds, have been taught 
to abstain from molesting those in cages. 
Two cases came under the writer’s notice 
where cats were left constantly in places 
filled with birds, yet never injured any, 
having been early impressed by the idea 
that there are birds and birds, some species 
requiring even protection from harm. 

The home of one conscientious creature 
was at a bird-fancier’s shop, and no breach 
of faith resulted from the watch-man’s be- 
ing left nightly on guard. The experiment 
might be hasardous to quote, but other 
examples could be mentioned. A few well- 
authenticated anecdotes may clear away 
some mistaken notions, and tend to the 
saving of helpless animals from cruelty and 
neglect. 


A military chaplain, when living with 
his family ata post had a favoritecat. Hav- 
ing to change bis residence, he removed to 
another side of the city, a distance of 
several miles. The in-coming tenant's wife 
took a great fancy to the cat, and begged 
that it might be transferred with the house. 
Through tear that it would be lost in going 
so far from tamiliar haunts, added to the 
knowledge that a good home would be 
given, and, more especially, because poor 
Puss was then in delicate health, she was, 
after much hesitation, allowed to remain. 
About three weeks afterwards, the chaplain's 
wife sitting in the drawing-room of her 
new home, was amazed to see their old 
friend enter the veranda, spring into her 
lap, overwhelming her with caresses, and 
showing every possible demonstration of 
delight at their reunion. It was assumed 
that she had, in an unaccountable manner, 
come to take up her quarters where an 
unequivocal welcome was received. To- 
wards evening, the visitor disappeared, as 
mysteriously as she had arrived, returning 
the following day, but this time not alone, 
for in her mouth was a very small kitten, 
which she gently laid at the feet of her 
mistress with a pleading and most eloquent 
expression, as though craving for sanctuary. 

It need hardly be said that both refugees 
were incorporated into the household. Upon 
inquiry, it was ascertained that one kitten 
only had been spared out of a family born 
atthe former residence. With this ‘‘sole 
daughter of her house and heart,’’ the faith- 
ful creature had travelled to those she had 
‘loved and lost a while.’’ 

How such a journey could have bden 
thrice accomplished, through the intricate 
and wholly unknown streets of a large and 
populous city bringing on the last occasion 
so young a kitten salely with her, surmount- 
ing all the difficulties and dangers of such 
a formidable transit, is inexplicable, and 
must certainly be deemed a marvellous 


teat. 
Tr 


Brains of Bold, 





Perseverance is the best scLool for vir- 
tue, 

There is nothing more daring than ig- 
norance,. 2 

Expense of time is the most costly of all 
expenses, 
Each succeeding day is the scholar ot 
that which preceded. 
Trust that man in nothing who has nota 
conscience in everything. 
Do your business promptly, and bore not 
a business man with long visits. 
Never fail to take a receipt for money 
paid, and keep copies of your letters. 
The passion of acquiring riches in order 
to support a vain expense corrupts the purest souls. 
Joy descends gently upon us like the 
evening dew, aud does not patter down like a hail- 
storm. 
Judge thyself with a judgment of sin- 
cerity, and thou wilt judge others with a judgment 
of charity. 
The great source ot pleasure is variety. 
Uniformity must tire at last, though It be uniformity 


No man was ever so completely skilled 





of excellence. , 


Femininities, | 


There are 60,000 women farmers in Ire- 
land. 

A woman is never ifsincere when she is 
angry. 

The conquering woman is the concurring 
woman. 

The proper study of womankio‘ is man’s 
pocket-book, 

Train agents say women rarely buy 
comic papers. 

For nose bleeding bathe the face and 
neck with cold water. . 

Jet-trimmed reception dresses weigh from 
10 to SO pounds each, 

Dry flannels applied as hot as possible 
will relieve neuralgia. . 

Less than 200,000 of the 125,000,000 hea- 
then women of India can read. 

Women are ever in extremes; they are 
either better or worse than men. 

A New York woman has sent cards to 
her friends announcing her divorce, 

A Newburg, N. Y., maiden chewed too 
much gum and lost control of her jaw. 

Cranberry jelly mixed with cold water 
makes a refreshing drink for the sick. 

A man usually hugs a delusion when he 
gets his arms around a fashionable girl. 

There is a lady in New York who makes 
a living by whistling tu drawing rooms, 

A Rochester baby has been born with 
two tongues, Feminine gender, of course, 

Whiting or ammonia in the water is pref- 
erable to soap for cleaning windows or paint. 

That was wholesome advice given toa 
daughter: Laugh with everybody, but at no one, 

Silence is golden, but a woman is per- 
fectly willing to take sonfebvody else's Word for it. 

A woman is never so anxious to acknowl. 
edge man’s superiority as when her lead pencil gets 
dull, 

Neatness is a good thing tor a girl, and if 
she does notlearn it when she is young she never 
will. 

Female performers first took the female 
parts in plays during the reign of King Charles the 
Second, 

About the only time woman secs any 
beautiful member of her sex is when she is looking 
in a mirror, 

A woman in Ohio eats nothing but pie. 
She has not tasted meat, bread or vegetables for six- 
teen years. 

A brilliant black varnish for iron stoves 
and fireplaces is made by stirring ivory-black Into 
ordinary shellac varnish. 

Washing the hands twice a day with 
corn meal and rubbing on a little glycerine at night, 
will keep them nice and soft. 

Bent whalebones can be restored and 
used again by simply soaking in water fora few 
hours and then drying them, 

It is estimated that 7,000 young women 
earn their living as governesses iu private English 
families, with salaries of $1004 year. 

Miss Ethel Dickens, granddaughter of 
Charles Dickens, has startet a type-writing office 
for the copying of parts and prompt books. 

In the “flowery land’’ of China the pe- 


tals of the magnolia are converted ioto tritters, 
which are said to be very agreeable to the taste, 





Here are the names of a family in Mc- 
Duffie county, Ga.: Lenty Edney, Adney Detney, 
Elkey Betney, Malchy Ebuey and Zebedee Redley. 

“Ts ita crime to be a woman?’’ asks Lil- 
lie Blake. Itis notacrime, Lillle; but being a wo- 


. man when you don't want to be is certainly a great 


wisfortune,. 


A carelessly kept coffee-pot wi impart 
a rank flavor tu the strongest tnufusion af the best 
Java. Wash the, coffee-pot thoroughly every day 
and dry well. 

In kitchen-French, ‘‘entree’’ means a 

small dish, usually served between the courses at 
dinner; ‘‘fondue,’’ a light preparation ef melted 
cheese; ‘‘fondant,’’ sugar bolled and Beaten wa 
creamy paste, 
The Turks are remarkably fond ot coftee; 
they flavor it with cloves or essence of ambergris; 
and so essential do they deem It to their commfert, that 
itis one of the necessaries with which # Turk is 
obitged to furnish his wife, 


She was a healthy soprano, and at the 
concert sang, ‘‘Oh for the wings of a dove,’ yet an 
hour later, at supper, she took the wings, tail-plece, 
drumsticks and most of the breast of the tarkey, and 
then passed her plate for ‘‘inore stufing.’’ 


A Boston paper tells of a clergyman of 
that city who, while being shaved, was captivated by 
the face of a young lady who happened to lowk In at 
the barber-shop window. He hurried his totlet, 
rushed out, overtook the girl, made up to her, suc- 
ceeded in making a good impression, and married 
herin less than a mosth. 


“Tt doesn’t seem possible!’’ ‘‘What’s 








in the conduct of life as not to receive new informa- 
tion from age and exper lence. 
' ] } _ 
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Age is not to be fteare 1; the older a good 


aud healthy person grows, the greater becomes h 
| capacity to enjoy the decper, 5 seeter, and more wo- j 
bie kinds of happiness which the world affords. i 


that, my dear??? ‘‘Why, Mr. Hayter, the statisti- 
clan, says that all tbe people in the world could stand 
in a feld ten miles ®juare **Well, they t 
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Fflasculinities. 

Bismarck often reads for hours in bed. 

Shun equally a sombre alr and vivacious 
saliles, 

Gilt buttons will not be permissible on a 
white vest. 

Men's judgments sway on that side for- 
tune leans, 

Governor Green, of New Jersey, is a 
graceful dancer. 

I have no sympathy for an 8 hour man 
with a I4-hour wife, 

‘Silence is golden’’—if one does not ex 
amine It too closely. 

Let ladies pass through 
standing aside for them. 

Sprains and bruises call for an applica- 
tion of the tincture of arnica. 

The Sultan of Turkey has 484 wives, but 
thelr mothers do not live with them. 

Some people are too proud to beg and 
too honest to steal, and so they run Into debt. 

In the drawing room stand till every 
lady in the room \s seated, also oider peopic. 

There are men in this world too lazy to 
catch snails, They prefer living on near relatives 
and friends, 

The Prince of Wales’ baldness is increas- 
ing, and now only a few hairs till sadly linger on 
the top of his cranium, 

An Italian in Boston is growing rich by 
making plaster caste of the ladies’ feet and leaving 
out the corns and buuions, 

If you want knowledge, you must toil 
for it; If food, you must wil for it; and If pleasure, 
you must toll for it. Toil ‘s law. 

A Connecticut man is suing to have his 
name removed from the tombstone of his deceased 
wife, from whom he was divorced years ago. 

There is a rich man in the Black Ilills, a 
Western paper says, who dates the beginning of his 
fortune from the day when he first sold bis wife for 
#4, 000, 

A military gentleman was asked by 4 
young lady if he liked music, He replied; ‘*Yes; to 
tell the truth, I am fond of almost any kind of 
nolse,’’ 

“I wonder why Scribe wears his hair 
long. Is it because he is eccentric?’’ ‘No; he wears 
it long because It would cost 2% cents to have it 
trimmed,*’ 

Every man’s experience of to day is that 
he wasa fool yesterday and the day before yester- 
day. To-morrow he will most likely be of exac ly 
the same optuion, 

An editor who has reached the advanced 
age of 9 attributes his long life and excellent bealth 
to the fact that he never expected to please every- 
body and never tried to do so. 

Stephen A. Douglas, the son of the 
**Little Glant,’’ who used to be very intemperate, 
has vow become a total abstainer and has umde 
speeches in Lemmperance mectings. 

He (tenderly): ‘And what do you think 
of the engagement ring I sentto you, Jennie?’’ she, 
deligbtedly: **Oh, it ls beautiful—to fact, the hand- 
somest one I ever had given me.’’ 

I would be proud of nothing that is un 


Haman was #0 because he was admitted 
and the distinction 





a door first, 


certain. 
alone to Queen Esther's banquet; 
ralsed him—butit was fifty cubits higher than he 
ever dreamed or thought of, 


A man whocan give up dreaming and 
go to his dally realities, who can control bis heart, its 
love or woe, and take to the hard work of his hand, 
who defies fate, and if he must cie, dies Oghtiag to 
the last —that nan Ia life's best hero, 


Concerning chance there is not, perhaps, 
20 much wit as pure wisdom in the story of the poor 
man who, after watching a thousand yeara betors 
the gates of Paradise, siept cor a moment, and, wak 
ing, found that they had opened and shut, 


A beggar in Spain is a gentleman and 
you must address iim always in formal and courte- 
ous language. ‘‘Brother,’’ you say, when be im- 
portunes you, *‘may God put It into your heart to 
deprive me of the pleasure of your company." 


All our strong feelings rule, like spirits, 
until acertain hour: andif a man were to say tv 
himecif, **This passion, this surrow, this pain, this 
rapture wiilin three days have surely vanished trom 
my soul,’* he would ever be more at rest aud calmer, 


A man’s education, ia whatever depart 
ment of life, ishis permanent capital. [tis the sur- 
est investment which can be made for future diyi- 
denda, as it never can be lost, except by sickness oF 
death, and ls never burdened with (taxes or insur- 
ance. 


Ata school examination in Avoca, low:, 
the question, **What are the chic? produc ta of the 
United States?’’ was asked, the answer lo be sulb- 
mitted in writing. One of the scholars, a very bon- 
est boy, submitted the following answer im gore 
faith: ‘residents, Governors aad Congressmen, 

Thev tell in Buffalo of a faithful work 
man engaged in extra dangerous work, who injure ! 


his band very severely. As the surgeon was attend- 





ing to him the foreman h irried in and said ‘arn, 
whattime was it when you got hurt7’* “‘About 4 
o'clock, Why do youask?r’’ ‘So I may know wher 
to dock you 
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RADWAY?: 
READY ve 


R.R.R. ELIEF. 


In from one to twenty minates never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or exeruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may safer, RADWAY's 
KEADY RELIEF will afford instant ease. It in. 
stantly relieves and seou cures 








Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Celds, 

| Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Seiatica, 
Headache, Inflammations. 
Toothache, Congestion, 





} 
} 








i THE SATURDAY 
_* . * 
_ ~ 3 ‘SWER.—A contemporary 
F ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE. s... teen cftering prises for questions most 
| pth | Recent Book Jssues. difficult to reply to. Here area few of those 
. ° 7 | There is a humorous side to everything, »).4: were sent in to compete: 
; 7 6 ratate Re i ws Pri- | not even excepting that most awful of na W hat is the name of the oldest inhabitant 
; Phe series of “Interstate Readers’ — . | ture’s manifestations, au earthquake; and 6+ (ina? 
e ¢ mary, Intermediate and ramimar—pP"- | those who see it are not as a rule those who How many paving stones are there in 
. lished by the Interstate Pablishing (o., ) ise the least serious views of life. At Philadelphia? 
: Boston, are os a ae | — we yao: l euch times though there seems but little How many tom-cats are there within a 
 *) urposes in achools o the different grades. | nis to laugh many odd accidents happen | foe niie radius? 
| They are tastefully fresh ii, matter, and to cause it. Kindly give the total number of clerks | 
££ otherwise most available. | People’s idiosyncrasies will exhibit them- | |, debt, and who are liable at any moment | 
: FRESH PERIODICALS. seives, even at such awful crises as these, | ope summoned be'ore a judge. 
> Cussell's Family Magteine for May most | inan amusing manner, Atthe late Charlies Please tell methe depth in the deepest 
admirably fills the favorite place that this | ton earthquake, an old gentioman, the place of the sand in the great Sahara Des- 
monthly has taken in the home circle. | whole side of whose house had fallen in, 
There is much of practical value in the | escaped with nm family to the garden, How many panes of glass are there in the 
household, the Londen and Paris fashion | where they camped all night. Inthe morn- |. 1 awe in the whole of this city? ; 
letters, short stories, interesting illustrated | jug be disappeared for about an hour, re- W bo was William the Conquerer’s first 
articles, among them one that will bee | turning ‘spick and span and aeif-possessed.’ | nestmaker? 
pecial iy attractive, “Ilow the Queen | Tle bad made his way into the house, taken | How many honest wen are there in New 
Travels,” made more so by the fine illus- | ois asual morning bath amidst the wreck | York? 
trations. The serials have taking instal Pr hie housebold = goda, dresses i hiunse! i W hat was the price charged for the tirst 
ments, and there is plenty of good poetry | carefully in clean clothes, and informed = giass of ale publicly sold by tbe tirst jicens- 
and handsome pictures, Cassell & Co., | anxious family that he found the = a ed victualler granted a license in England? 
New York. quake ‘very exciting,’and meantto stay ee The name of the first man who four thou- 

SY. Nicholas for May opens with a beau- | see ttout. We should have liked to shake | sand five hundred years B.C, built his own 
tiful frontispiece illustration, by Blum, to | bands with that fine old specimen of bu- | 0 oe and paddled it? 

“Catarina of Venice,” the “Historic Girl” | manity, whom the earthquake itsell was | Ui) iiuny persons named “Smith” 
whose romantic histery is related by E. 5. | powerless to shake out of the babits of @ | 1006 been porn in the world since 1718? 
Ihrooks; while Nora Perry, in “An Only | gentleman. | How many milestones are there on the 
Daughter,” tells of a very modern and un An oid lady, whom the shock surprised Road to Ruin? 

historic gial, whose story is, however, none | in bed, rushed out of the house in frantic W here do all the pins go to? 

the less interesting on that account Gren terror t» her friends, wo ware crouching Are there any sbeli-fish atthe source of | 
\dam Badeau tells the story of “Sherman's | among the fig-treesin the garden. She car- | the Congo? — 

Mare to the Sea,” profusely illustrated. | ried der stockings and other pores | Who maie the first shirt? 

“Winning «a Comunission”’ is a three-part | with ber, but had taken tine to puton her | How often bad Julius Cwsar the tooth- 
story of life at West Point. There tsanother cap! ache? 

Heetion of dog stories, and another poem A merchantiu Albany, whose dreams had Hiow may I effectually convince any wo- 
sbout the “Brownies,” written and illus | probably often been of burglars, was dit- | man against her will when | know beyond 
tratesi bv Palmer Cox, Among the man) robing for the night, when a sudden clat- | doubt that my opinion is correct ? 
other attractions in this nutiber are & Om | tering of dishes in the china-closet made | jfow many inches does the Emperor of | 
priate ry ty KB se blawthorne Lathrop | bim think the robbers were at their work. | (ijn measure round the chest? 
asketeh of “A Rainy Day in Centra . ark, Pistol in hand, and closely followed by bis W hat is the superficial area of Cleveland's 
Hlustrated; poems and prose articies UD- | hetterhalf, be crept cautiously towards the | ajar? 
limnmited Ihe lustrations, s mstlal, are scene of disturbance, when the bed begaa The following were cousidered the most 
furniste | the best artists The Century | ¢ move violently. ; , difficult to answer: 

Company, New York. ‘Hie is under the bed!’ screamed the wife; What country in Europe, as far as it is 

Phe May number of Liynneot(s Maga | on whieh the valorous merchant, In T- ) jowsibie to ascertain, has passed or enacted 

opens With a eomptete novel by Capt | wise daunted, prepar-d to expel the In- | tig greatest nuinber of laws from January, 
(Charles King, | Ss. A., entitled «The | truder or perish in th@ attempt. A. D., 886, to January, A. D., 18867 
Jieserter. Jt is bright, vivacious, full of Butother pieces of furniture began now | W bat is the exact number of times thas 
dash and Viger, and its plotis of unusua te join in the unearthly dance; and this mul- | the word “the” occurs in all the books in 
terest. Mis. Poultney Bigelow, contr | plication of invisible burglars proving oo | 146 Congressional Library ? 
briaters aa tale tlled’'Phe Miadisoms’ Batler | much for the worthy merchant, he rushed | <— en " 
1S. of Dale has a pleasant little satire incontinently, with his partner, from the | , , a 

Pie Pable of the Poet and the Tarpin- | house—to discover that it was an earthquake | In JaPAN.—Japanese young men of 
Phataler Henrys Chadwick discusses | he had been hunting with his pistol. | fashion visit the girls just as they do in 

The New Rules of Base Ball; and A. Fk A certain hotel-keeper, awakened by the Europe, and take them out tw restaurants 
Watrous relates “Some Experiences of a | shoek, and ever on the alert for the welfare | 4nd treat them, They have balls and par- 
Reporter An article of exeeption al an ft his guests, shouted out some forcible tn- Lies, where waltzing is freely indulged | In. 
terest to Wornen is that on “Social Lite at | junetions toa porter, who, as be thought, was rhe waltz, however, is a recent innovation, 
Vassar by Lon Smith, an andergrada- | dragging a traveller’s trunks over the floor | but is liked py the Japanese exceedingly. 
ite now taking the course. The series of | with unnecesaary violence, But the earth. | Phe costumes of the ladies in Japan are 
indergraduate essays on social life at our | quake grimly intent upon bis own busi- | More in consonance with the dress reform 
' nen Hleges, of which this is) the | ness, paid no aeed to the objurgation. movement than those of European ladies, 

hi, ois exciting wide-spread interest A bar-keeper—with what grounds it | First of all, no corset is worn. The long 

| I ry ol the number is contributed | would be uncharitable to surmise—sudden- silk Bash supplies the place of steel and 
by May Kiley Sinith and BoD. Stickney. | iy experiencing a sensation as of drunken- whalebone. The sash 18 wrapped round 
Mionthiv Gossip and Book-Talk are | ness, clung to his bar counter, while sas. | aud round the waist loosely, and the ends 
! Ole ws CVEE ) pended lamps swung east and west before a eng my aye lal te bow : l 
> <> ae | his sight, and houses swayed toand fro like K. ~vangin = ray ng tS) ow empress 

Pith GEernwMan Housmwaers Intherich- | trees in astorm. Whatever that bar-keep- | pon ech a ot thes OM ae” on poepdie 

rroan household the mistress super les’s condition inay have been before, the | st on oe he —aeo 66S our stage. 
is the hitehen and lends a hand te | shoek of the discovery that it was an earth- | ° oeme of the ultra fashionable girls of Tokio, 
A capersgpsitage Pace gee Pe: ae quake to which these supposed imaginary | however, have adopted a method of mak - 
Wat nakes with her own hands, because disturbances were due, must effectually ing their waist look sinaller, according to 
tie rrit kes therm so, She mav boast have sobered lili. = European macen, bat a Gee = 
thi Vtweo quarterings on) her escuteheon There were few who shared in the afore- oo a belt buckled round the waist, 
tid be very proud of her lineage, but she | mentioned old gentleman’s enjoyment of | apanese giris attire themnsel ves in pretty 
hast notisensical ideas aleout bis Leerarage cle the new sensation of an earthquake, Peo- | = h the ae under-wear nas European 
grading to putoon a canvas apron, lard a | ple who were ‘raised in bed’ find littte com- | Women, Dut their steskings are built more 
' Veal, make jams, or dole out with | fort in sleeping on the grass even under the | pe oe order of © — bya the hand, there 
i nhands prumes that are to le put j sheiter ol a tent. | . ns ™ ee —e oe ne ne. 
| ito stew, She keeps her best | One man, who had evidently supped his | F wor? — act gleaned was this: The 
‘ ‘ Sundays, and makes it serve on fuli of borrors, took the liberty of declar- pale create thick that all Americans have 
‘ these festal days, for she does not [ing that he was ‘about sick of the earth- | very old types of facea, 

! \ fa on blindlyor in a hurry On | quake, and guessed everyone had enough — i? 

tina lays she dresses with a plainness | of it’ while aaother, nore enterprising, re- | = Mrrcy.—My uncle Toby wasa inan pa- 

mit Wou a exeite the conte mnptof a brench | marked that nothing but a good tidal wave | tient of Injuries; not froin want of conrage, 
va " om - righ _ Mabe og . rage - j ree by anting “to mmake the thing culil- where just occasions presented, or called it 
| a ar the in- | plete. | forth. I Know po man under whose arin | 
elle iy 1 equal he her French or Belgian | —— a | would sooner bave taken shelter. Nor did 
. By: tv eananlbracme ayn on cena an | THE DINING ROOM,—A close observer, | this arise from any insensibility or obtus- 

Well-tanght sons; she practises music |! Bet & too wise one, finds fauit with a | seness of his intellectual parts; Le was of a 

: alte tan eaunain ae tek ee ee ic nomen Ornament of dining-rooms, ‘Do peaceful, placid nature, no jarring éleiment 

opp Peper Bie te Beige Jt | you know I enjoyed the decorations of the | !0 it, all was mixed up so kindly within 

; I she finds time toe read the | @iaing-room? Oh, yes! Phere was noth- | him; my uncle Toby had scarce a heart to 

’ horderthat She may under. |2& @figinal about them. They were the | retaliate upon a fly. Go, says he, one day 
’ vinat | lritz has t “ay about the | *'e old dining-room pieces that one sees at dinner, to an Overgrown one which had 
oder. na dining rooms of all hotels, and mnany buzzed about his nose and tormented bim 
a j homes; but I was pleased to see them, | cruelly all dinner time, and which, after in- 

| Right at my elbow was a pane! that was the | 'uite attempts, he had caught at last—as it 

PRES ESTING CONSUMPTION. —Ih acer | very soul of appropriate sucyestiveness for | Hew by hin; I'll not hurt thee, says my 
t bospilal #& physician was convineed |a dining-room. It was a painting of a | Uncle Toby, rising from bis chair,and going 

senna f the putients were hacking | string of dead fish. Nothing can be more | across the room, with the fivin his hand; 

HMC There Than Was Tecessary or sate. He ) appet zing in a dining-room than a string of | I'll not hurt a hair of thy bead. (io, says 
Therefore, Dy the protuise of rewards and | dead fish, Another panel beld up to view | be, lilingup the sash, and opening his 
purushiments, induced them simply te hold ) some dead birds, hanging heads down, | btnd as he spoke, to let it escape; go, poor | 
boerr breath Wher tetipted to cough. In a | Que bird seemed to have been shot ont of | devil—get thee gone, why should I hurt 
little time he was surprised himself to see | Season, and One appeared to have starved to | thee? This world surely is wide enough to 
how some of them recovered entirely from ) death in atrap, As [ looked at them, I | huld both thee and me. This is to severe 
the disease. Leta person “ bien te mv gtgs to) thought how T would enjoy the duck when | parents and governors instead of a whole 
vag Saw - . full | reath and hol itun- | iteane on, Then, in another panel, hung | Volume upon the subject. 
a be will sotto anes ees ba ; a ry alr oo ana two dead rabbits; they had been ciead a | TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
pons. - - ie ; Ait fr mu the pre | long thine, too, for I had seen them hanging | Se ho 

* he nitrogen which is thus occasion in places where people eat ever since I was | ie —. . 

div retamed acts as an ano iy he tothe irri- jab rv. I do adinire these game-pieces on | How Inp1 ANS CAICH EAGLEs.—A mong 
tated tiucous membrane, thus allaving the | dining-room panels, I think, however, an the Indians, the most bighly prized arti- 

lesire to cough, and giving the throat and | interior of a slanghter-house, under tui, | “®&S Of adornment are eagle feathers. 

vysachanece to heal. sail, should be added. And for a cosy | They are not only used for mnaking head- 
a - break fast-room, why nota plaque represen- dresses and ornamenting blankets, but as 

Pith meanest three men in Georgia are | ting some very tender spring chickens, just | MOPEY for the purchase of fire-water, to- | 

isdescribed by a paper there: “One of crawling out of their thin. shells? The | baceo, and other necessaries of Indian life. | 

’ vot drink as much water as he | genius who first thought of painting dead Among the Blackfeet the mode of catching 

tater om » Sette Ginette aeaths cea fish and dead raboits for. dining room | eagles is interesting. After holding an ea- 

he second forbids anv of his | Pleces has not carried his ‘tish and ra Dit gle-danes, the “braves” repair to the moun- 
, o enythine tut & Gemmal stali’ ideas quite to completion.” tains, where each digs a pit and covers it 
waste of ink to make lang nasil en’ Conas eas aa, 4 vee of 
. ; i y fl up in a wolf. 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ s j m the pit. After the sun is 
~ - - r swoops down, alight 
“ ‘ } e beg = ¢ A 
= “¢ ¥< + ? 
“ Aithiuy, seizes the t rd . 
_— - [ liane=e ; zs RANG Grags it nto the pit, where o 
s we geta light fer heaven than the State had an\ val —_ “pe s breast with his kneea, The re. 

; neavy — alone i put on mother’s | tate, right, or title in or to the Same, and areet hae vce + © the occasion of 

gg ‘kaos regen an Be ‘le Suspicious @mpha- | tie same v as of no pecun ary Valuein law o t ri of Wherty ann > Ge as the 
- d ; ie ths wife « rch l a” greasy In jian. P- Sa 8 





DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Radway'’s Ready Relief is a Cure for every Pain, 
Sprains, Bruises, Paina in the Back, Chest 
or Limbs. It was the first and is the only 


PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lavs ioflammatioa, and cures Conugestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
orgaas bv one application. 

INTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 


Spasms, SourStemach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhwa, Collie, Plataleacyand all internal pains. 


Malaria in its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent In the world that will 
cure Fever and Agug andall other Malarious, Bil- 
lous and other Fevers (aided by RADWAY’S PILLS) 
so quick as RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF. 

k. R. R. not only cures the patient seized with 
Malaria, but if people exposed to the malarial poison 
every morning take from 2) to Wdropsof Ready 

telief in water and eat, say a cracker, before going 
out, they will prevent attacks, 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 
DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT 


—THE——_ 
CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 


T 
will, 





Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofulous Complaints, &c., 
Glandular Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous 
Affections, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, White Sweilings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, 
Eruptions of the Face, Uleers, Hip Disease, Gout, 
lbropsv, Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Diabetes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaint. 
eures effected by the Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent of Kidney, Bladder, Ovarian and Urinary 
Diseases, its marvelous power in dissolving stone and 
yneretions, curing gravel, gleet and dis- 
charges trom the genital glands; its powers over the 
kidneys in establishing a healthy secretion of urine, 
curing Diabetes, Inflammation or Irrftatior of the 
Bladder, Albaminousor Brick Dust Deposits, White 
Sand, ete., establishes its character as A GREAT 
CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY. 
$i a buttie. 


RADWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kitmeys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Cortstipation, Costive- 
Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
ination of the Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viseera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mereury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Purgation made perfect by Dr. Radway’s Pills. 
Uniformity and Safety of Action Secured. Perfect 
Digestion will be accomplished by taking one of Rad- 
way’s Pills every morning, about 10 o’clock, as 4 
dinner pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biionsness will be avoid- 
ed and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 
properties for the support ot the nataral waste of the 
bod, 

#g- Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Disease of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Bloog In the Head, Acidity 

f the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of Foo, 


Tie wonderful 


calculous ee« 


Sold by all druggists. 





eure 


ness, 


Bowels, 


Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, 
Sinking or Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, Dimpess of 
\ , Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
I) ” s4. Deficiency of Persptrat! A, 
. 3 Fyes, Pain in the 5ice¢, 
~~ s of Heat, Bar - 
t bus Sold by all druge 
imp to DR. RADWAY & CV ‘ 
2 Warren street, New York. 4@7™Information wort? 
thousands will be sent to you. 
TO THE PUBLIC.—Be sure and ack for RAD- 


WAYS and see that the name ““RADWAY"’ is © 
what rou buy. 













































Humorous. 


HARMONY AND DISCORD. 








BEFORE MARRIAGE. 
She sings a beautiful soprano 
Most every night, 
And plays tne upright grand piano 
To his delight. 


Beside the instrument he lingers, 
Admiring sees 

The lovely maiden’s fairy fingers 
Flash o'er the keys. 


He thinks such happiness he never 
Before enjoyed; 

What bliss to linger there forever 
Bliss unallvyed! 


AFTER MARRIAGE. 
What banging on the grand pian! 
Well, I'll be blessed! 
You think that you can sing sopranv! 
Give usa rest! 


Perhaps you think your voice delicious? 
‘Tis, goodness knows! 

You'd better go and wash your dishes, 
And darn your hose. 


You think that you're a player, maybe ? 
You are, no doubt! 
Come and mind your squalling baby: 
I'm going out! 
—S. T. OLEN. 





Coats of arms—Sleeves. 

The balance of trade—Scales, 
Table of contents—The dinner table. 
He takes life easy—The quack doctor. 
The best illustrated paper out—A 


note. 

Hanging is too good fora painting that 
is badly executed. 

Ac. Irishman 
sleep did for him, 
attintion to *t.*’ 

You can’t convince a young man whose 
best girl has just said **Yes’’ that the country is go- 
ing to wreck and ruin. 

When did General George Washington 
have his firstride in a public 
took a hack at the cherry tree. 

It is remarkable how much more religious 
a person can be in a well-fitting dress anda love of a 
bonnet than in a lot of dowdy old duds. 

At mountain resort: ‘And is the air 
healthy here?’’ ‘*‘Excellent, sir, excellent! One can 
become a centenarian here iu a little while.*’ 

liow to make a long winter pass quickly 
—Discount your note in November payable in May 
without having any certain prospect of meeting it. 

It has been found that a lobster produces 
£2,000 young per vear. The man who supposed that a 
lobster had nothing to do but gad «round on the 
beach was sadly mistaken. 


bank - 


} * 
Suor 


**paid 


that a 
slept 


explained 


because when he he 


carriage’—When he 


Small boy, entering shop: ‘I want a 
pennyworth of canary seed.*’ Shopman, who knows 
the boy: ‘‘Is it for your mother?’* Small bey, con- 
temptuously: *‘Naw; it’s for the bird.*’ 


Mrs. De Hobson: ‘‘What a lovely prayer- 


book, Mrs. Toogood! Isita present from your hes- 
band?**? Mrs. Toogood: ‘‘Oh, no; I won it at the 
progressive euchre party at Deacon Longface’s last 
werk.*’ 

A man saw advertised ‘‘A sure cure for 
drunkenness.’’ He forwarded the necessary amount 
and received by return post, written on a postal car= 
in beautiful violet ink, the magic worus, **Don't 
drink.** 


Commercial traveler, who has made an 
unsuccessful offer of marriage to a young lady: 
**Madam, since you are determined not to honor me 
with your hand, would you favor me with a small 
order ?** 


‘They say fortune knocks once at every 


man’s door,’’ saidan old pauper, ‘‘but if it ever 
came to minelI didn’t hear it.’ ‘**‘Why not?’ ‘IT 
guess I must have been in the saivon around the 


corner.** 


Chicago young lady, at dinner in Bos 
ton: ‘**May I trouble you to pass the potatoes, Mr. 
Waldo?’ Mr. Waldo: *‘Oh, certainly! No trounl 
atall, lassure you.’’ Chicago ruung lady: ‘**Never 
mind the dish, Mr. Waldo. Just stab one with your 
fork.** 


‘You despised Mr. Slimington, and yet 
you married him?** ‘*Yes: you see I got so tired of 
having him hanging around me every evening that I 
had to get rid of him some way; so I married him: 
and now, of course, he spends his evenings at the 
club.*’ 


He, to Pittsburg heiress: ‘‘Do you know 
Miss Wandergrifi, whose father is reported to be so 
very rich?** She, glass and pig iron: ‘‘Oh, no, in- 
deed! The Wandergrifts do not belong to our set at 
all! They are so new, you knoow! Their money 
comes from natural gas. ’’ . 


Small boy: “I picked up a dollar in the 
road to-day, pa.’’ Fond father: ‘‘Ard you restored 


it to the owner, of course?*’ Small boy: **Yes,sir.”" 
Father: *‘ThM’sa good, honest bey.** Boy, con- 
science stricken: ‘‘Well, pa, you see I couldn*t ver 
well helpit. The man had me by the ear.** 


“‘What’s the matter with you and Puy 
prarrok, Cadley‘'’ **Well, he’s the most 


vat 


aga 


rt the other dar. Yes, sir, ** she eplied, wit : 
beautiful smile. ‘That does me up,** whispered a 
man on one of the benches; *‘I’m her husband and 
she’s @ years old, butthe sugar on that lawyer's 


tongne will cost me thirty 
fore the Ist of June.** 


dollars for millinery be 
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Waaet is A utssie ?f—A billion is a 
million times a million. Perhaps you can 
count 160 or 170 in a minute—nay, suppos- 
ing you could even count 200 in a minute. 
Then, in one hour, you could count 12,000 
if you were not interrupted. Well, 12,000 
an hour would be 238,000 aday; ands year, 
or 365 days, would produce 105,120,000. Bat 
this would not allow you a single moment 
for sleep, or for any other business whatso- 
ever. If — at the beginni of his 
existence, had n to count, con- 
tinued to count, and were counting still, he 
would not even now, according to the 
usually supposed age of man, have counted 
— enough. For to counta billion he 

require 9,512 years, 34 days, 5 hours, 
oat ' minutes, according t» the above 
reckoning. But that we were to 
allow the poor counter twelve hours, daily 
for rest, eating and sleeping, he would need 
19,024 years, 98 days, 10 hours, and 40 
minutes to count a billion ! 

“Om - ee _—_— 

WHS a diplomatist was asked tw 
an ambassador a few hints as to the conduct 
of di intercourse, be answered 
quietly, *“Take snuff and stand with r 
back to the window.” “Why?” asked his 
interlocutor. “It is simple enough,” was 
the reply. “With your k tothe light, 
the expression of your features is less visi- 
ble;and.if you take snufl, every convenient 
pinch affords you time to think over your 
replies.”’ - 


TO OUR READERS. 


Teany of our subscribers, or readers, who wil! 
sena asthe rames and addresses of twelve (12) of 
their friends, no matter where located, we w'll send 
a bovk in nest pamphiet form, containing a complete 
“tory, selected from the following list : 


"L The Widew Bedott P This fs the book 
a4 waickh your grandmothers laugted til they eried, and 


& is fom as funny to-day as it ever was. 
@ large collect!oa 








inter Evenin: 
of hati mg ( baredes, I aux, Gawes, Purzies, etec., for e- 
a. ga) Derings, private theatricals, aud ey ecings at home. 
3 Heck to the @id Home. A Bove. By Mary 
Ont Ee, ones Se sdden Periis.” 
tions and ® larre 
ent Ges nee be ee @2ui.iteus aud publie o.4 
prc ate eutertainm ate 
&. The Letter W riter for Latics an4 Gen- 
te mea, 8 com; ev de te correspondence, civing pisia 
Gi--cuens fr com caition of leuers of every Kind, we 
fancmorr able forms an | exampics. 
» 6. The Frezen Deep. A <_ By Wilkie Collins, 
@utber of “ The Women is White,” 
7. Court Farm A ” Kove By Mre. Heory 
Woot, eucher of ~ Fast Lyuee,” 
& The Lady ofthe Lale Sy Ste Walser Bonet, ° 
Salty & Se Lak isar tami oe in ere all tLe 
orks of Seott, p ne f+ more bea: <i thaw th : 
“*% in Cupid's Net A Dovel. By the author of 
Dora Therue.” 


ae 

be -A Xorel. By Fiict, as- 
Qhor of “Adam Bede.” “* Tie Mi!) om the Floss ~ etc. 

iL © wendoline’s A dovel. By the 
@u‘her of “ Dera Thorne 

12. The My of the Helly Tree A Novel. By 

asiler 

i. The B of Wit. Huwmer and Foes, « larre 
oi tes of ie j Slutics, Oh. iches, auecduics, puer.s, 
ent poacs, 

4. John Bowerbank'’s Wife. A Novel. . Miss 


Meieck. author of * Johu Halitas, Gentleman,” 

1s. The Mtns | Weman. A devel. By Mra re Gaskell, 
@uther of * Mar; ‘eo. ete. 

6. Mrteen Com Stertes br Popular Authors. 
@mbracing tower, bum cous aad detective stories stories of 
@<dety lite, of edvemtare, of railway life, etc. all very in- 


17. Jasper Dame's Sceret. A Novel. By Miss M. 
z& Suede on autier of “ Aarora Fier4.” ete. 

1& Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, an entirely 
Bew werk spon this suljecc’. comtaining cary and tical 
fe -treets tor king fancy; baskets wal! pockets, kets. 

a ~ embroider; , etc, ei., profusely aud elegantly 

1s. Griem’s F Storice fer the Tgene_ se 
Buest olicction of fairy stories published. The 
are Gelightied with them. 

». Manes! of wette for Latics and Gentlemen 8 

good breeding, giving the rules of 
= chtilon«¢ 


oe FH 


Ml. Useful Kmowledge for the Million, « banty 





Boek of useful inkermation fer ali, upou many and various 
ou” -cte 
7 The ome Cook Book and Family Physt- 


Clam, com'sitisg hundreds of ercelient cooking recipes and 
Biuts to housckeepers, alee -h- - bow te cure ali commen 
Gi.mrots by etmy « bem remedics. 

=. Menarers and Customs iz Far Away Lands, 
wery interesting and instrective beok of traveis describing 
the peculiar life habits, manoers and Customs of tLe peup @ 
Of tore countries. 

“Ss Ballade fame size as shect music 
a the old and new songs. 

tS. Calied Beck. A Novel. By Hugh Conway. 

% At the Werld’s Mercy. 4 Novel. By Florence 
Wards. suthor of “ The House on the Mareh.”’ etc 

7. Mildred Trevanion. A Sevel. By “ The Duch- 
e ob Molly Baewn. etc 

_ Derk Daye. A Novel. By the sothor of “Ca ind 

By B.L. Far 


ay Shadows on the Bnew. A Xore! 
& asthe Breed and-Cheese-and hieses. etc 

» Lceiine- A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay. eather of 
*~ Brent ¥ 


ou Canricl's Marriage A Novel. By Wilkie Co: 
f 


7 Cie dey the ¥ hirtwind. A Novel By Mary 


Cecil Hay, satin * Old Midticton'’s Moory 
ES Dedicy Carteon. A Novel. By Mise M. E. Brad 
Gen, a2 Lad) Avdiley's Secret.” 


ete 
eS 2 Cie Bove. A Kovel. By the exter of 
~ Dere Thera. 
Ss Valeric’s Fate A Xovel. By Mre. Alexander ec- 
ther of ~ The Weeing Ut 
B; Wilkie Ceili 


ow 
M Sieter Meese. 4 Sorel BS, author 


of © The Woman in W bite.” ete 

S|. Amme. A Novel. B; Mre Beery Woot, suthor of 
“Fast Lyaer 

3 The —_ Bask. A Novel. Py Miss Mc oct, 
<> «Joba Halifai, Gentleman, 


ete. 
Crwece. A thrilling nerrative }+ Dane! 
De Fee Sescribing the adventures of e castaway in the Suit 
PactSc (cean. 

*. Hew te Make Poultry Pay. 4 practice! ent 
fastructive serves of articles by Mr F H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Edisor of ~~ The Farm and Garien. Phila ; iliuetrased 

+i. Parlor Magic and Chemical E xperiments+ 
tect which ile bow to perform hundreds of amusing tr) Es 
te magic and intructive ex nts with rimpie agruts 

<. Geme of the Pocta. coi teiniog charming & re 
thons from Tenmreen. Loug*-liow, Whittier, Byron, Bieiiey 
Moore. Bryant, and many ober- 

‘ Plase fer Prectical, -cest 
Tlewees. 4 description an@ plans of Fight modqrs 
Beews, ranging in price from $4 to $4569. Ilustratet. 

* Anecdotes of Public Men— ¥ asbingtos, Pract 
Bu. Wevater, Clay, Tilden. Lincoin Scott. Grant. Garteit 
Giedewer. Botier, Hamcect, Lee, and al! the iradicg met 
of: be crntary 

“7 Facp's FPablee. The wort of av anciqnt grsice 
Chiléren have reed them for cen‘urics, aud grown peop 
qeote them every day. 
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mothers 
Dinaumaibiiptadtbe bo mas 
nt to mar- 
tried the skill of « number of 


of any perma- 
pee notoriety but 
have been wonderfully 
ee oe LOA. lam now using my 
aad it would take but littie argament 

me that my health is fully restored. 

i id like t to widely circulate the fact of its 
wonderful carstive powers.” VITEGA C, ROOP. 
TES SEAREST PRCOGET WULSUPFLIYCU. PRE #1. 00, 





gents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life of 
Beecher tmly proper one. A. Gortos &C 0., , Phils. 





$250222°7; Agents wanted. 9@ best se!l- 
arteries in the world | sample free. 
= JAY BRONSON. Detroit, Mich. 
Ww: NTED. —Men, Women, Rove and Girls to earn 
7% per month at their own homes. A aice, light, 
easy and prottable business. (« outtit of samples, 
a package of goute and ‘all ine*ch tions sent for lr, 
Adiress, Hi. 
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hew the tbo, Ite J commend it 
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' WANTED (Samples FREE) for 


~~ ae aa beautiful Eleetrte 

Bruches, Belta, 

Fie. Norrish, Basen sales. Territory «iven, satt«- 
faction guaranteed. De. we sort. 843 B’way, N ¥. 
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SPECIFIC No. 


Th 0 only successful remedy for 


, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostraten, from Res work or other causes 

@! per wial_ of S vials and barr’ vi l powder fer ®% 
oLD by DerGetets of sent poptpanl on receipt « 

price. —ea-pereye” Bediciwe (o., 109 bacon M., Bd. 3 











» iery Be Gesires to be considcred 
macetimportant adjunct 

to perfect baat is aclear, smooth, soft 

an beantifed vps Boer tee 


Ref Pg erg 
should jose 
no time in this old established 


and del Toilet preparation 
Et will immediately obliterate all such 
im perfectionsand operinatiy harmless. 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 7% Cents Per Bottic. 
Sold by Dreccists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere, 
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Depot 39 Bewelay St., N. 1. 


te Done by Means of 


BR. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 


Premier Artint 


IN HAIR. 


laventor of the celebrated GOSBARZEHR VEN 
TILATING WIG eat ELASTIC HAND 
TOU PreEes. 


Instructions to enatic lative sad Genticomen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
ror pA InwCnN EA. TOC EEA AND ®CALS, 
The round 





Ne. 1, INCHES, 
No. 1. Prom forehead back 
No. % From as far as bald 


over Over forehead aes 
Ne. % From ear to ear 


wd No. 3 Over the crown of 
No. ear to ear the bead. 
roend the forehea4. 


He bas aiways ready for sale «2 eplen did Stack of 


fon. ox * Touapers, Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 

Curls, — beautifully manufar- 

ry € as estabilebment im the 

ret, Letters from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 






original Juster and finish t the shor. 
a Polish without shrink- 


. 
w (rrieans fur supert- 
over all«thers. Your sia lear has it. Manuf 


"7 GEO. H. WOUD & CU., BOSTUN. 





enenan 
ACARD. -—To ati who are eutering from errors 
ond indiscretions of gouth, ne us weakness, ear 


decay, loss of manhood, Ar., Iwill send a recipe that 
will core you, VRER OF CHAMAAE, Thin great 
remedy was diecovered He a missionary in South 
America. Send seif-addirewmed envelope to Kev, 


Josaru T. Inman, SMation D, New York City. 


lnetant relic’ Vinal cure and never 

ES. retarhe Rolntioticary. Neither 

mlve of eapprmitory. Liver, kiiney 
ondatiioudtempaee eepertally cmumtipation cus 

od Hike magic. fafferers wi!) learn of arirepie remedy 
sree, by adtressing, J. ii KEV ED, 18 Basenu bt, S. ¥. 


CURE "ti: DEAF 


—_ ferecvErD » Fam Den Perteetty 
amd — me oh work of the natural 


yay ) Any cant: vie and aieayvein position. All 
eomvereation and even whispers heard ditinetiy, Benifor 
Addr orecallon 


(bust rated ter k with tontiomeniale VERE, 
F. B1SCUX, 662 brvadtwny, Sew York, Mention thin pepe 


J LILAC SOAP 


The sew I exquisite Toilet Fo p 
which for 4 Perity and Vert 
ency of Delirate paamenebaeenequall od 
for either Toilet or Nursery une. do 
materials unless carefully selected rr i 
pure everenter into ite mann- 
facture, heme this Boap ia porte ‘ly 
reliable for usein the Nerwery and 
Fivalled for genera) Toilet use. 
Lane's Waire Latso Toitet Boar 
refreshing and wothing ts Che wkin, les 
ing it Lewutifully car sqft and smth. 


Price, 20c. perCake. Box 3 Cakes 5. 
Sent by Mall upon Receipt of Pri 


Bold by Drecrists and Vaney Gomis 
Dealers Lieesy where. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anrone & sowing a tune, either ‘in the heat, as it te called Ca ‘ , Z 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF Mtete of THE INeTI 
MENTS. In fart it may be the first time they bave ever seen & pian oF OT7% o¢ f the k 
so much as to whistie or hum a tune—say ‘‘Wisy Down on the Swaner Kiver con iteetar 
can play tt IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano of OTe" with ‘ 
sistance of this GUIDE. THE GUIDE shows low the tances are ts be played wit ‘ 
in diferent keys. Thas the player has the full effect of the Haesand tretie lets, toget 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniment. it @ ¢ ea 
stow! that the Guide will not make an accomyp!\shed musician without stot it * n 
of the kind. What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL te & ematie anyone nde rein 


the nmatare 
tw re, 
quarter-n ve, & sharp or a flat. 


reference to anrthing bat what he is shown by 


of atane or air in music to piay sucd tunes of stra, withval ever having “t- 
and without previously needing to kno the difference between A 
The Gaide t« placed 
it todo, can in 


we fs « wicste ra 
on tie petrument, ar 


aliew momerr 


curately and without the least trouble. Although it does at and never can © 

of stodr, 1 will be of Incalcalable assistance 'o the player vy “ear ands ‘ ar 

own instructors. By giving the student the prrwer to play SSM EU A ATELY 

ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each (suid J 

the scands, and the fingers use4 to the position and touch of the bes - afters * prac- 
lice with the Galue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the om an‘ ‘ f air 
plarer, any alr or tane that may be heard or koown. 

The (s0ide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the comm i * a 
tho. who cannot spend yeare learning an in t. - . " 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOW LEIAZE OF SI vy 4 Saf if mf . wea 
t e—eatT “The Sweet Bre and Bye an ols + . e 
as “ a 4 ‘ f * 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





\n appeal to the leading tailors elicits 
the assurance that both stripes and cross- 
bars will be in demand this season, and the 
increasing desire tor the latter Is produc- 
ing them under several new aspects. 

Many are shown in vicuna, soft in text 
ure and light in weight These display 
loose hairs upon a surface of large broken 
plaids in mixtures of black and white and 
neutral tints, as well as in some of the new 
shades of ecorce and heliotrope. 

Chess-board squares are to be found upon 
others, with a bright satin divisional cross- 
bar, in tones of beurre frais and leaden 
Kray. 

A more notable novelty, and one which 
could only be achieved by the setting up of 
new looms, is to be found in the diamond 
reversible cloth. In this manufacture an 
obvious difficulty to effective draping is 
evercome, 

Those who are experienced in the cos 
tumier’s art know fall well that when, for 
the sake of appearance, a material has to 
housed upon the bias instead of the straight, 
a Strain or pull in an undesired direction is 
frequently the result, 

Itisthe triumph of this new tissue to 
framed in diagonal 
way of the 


present a diamond 


lines, running the straight 
tnaterial 
The cloth, a species of tweed, which is 
also reversible and shot, allows the color 
showing the diamond upon one side to offer 
the stripe upon the other, and vice versa, 
ln the lozenges of Z-ineh proportions the 


xeon in distinetness, on those 


‘ 


presented in smaller size shading is pro- 
duced bv an interlining. 

varied. Navy 
blue and mor- 
chocolate, ecorce of one 


another in a deeper or 


The mixtures are much 
bhioe and white, admiralty 
ddore, tan and 


Shade cromsed bey 


pater, and occasionally with white, offer 
“ ‘rpm for ‘ bacvtere, ° 
Combinations of this nature are already 


tar in with as inserted waistcoats to 
little coats, and are also in 
readiness for skirt draperies, 


\s folds and pleats diminish upon the 


Triert 


Motrin?) Stniart 


latter, tore color and variety are becoming 
apparent on the surface of the fabric in 
Which draperies are represented, 

Occasionally long draperies are broken 
hy a hiltinyon one side, and a handsomely 
braided revers on the other, with that por- 
bon oof the bodice sugyyestive of decoration, 
tritniiied toe orrespond, 
this is to be found ina 
costume shown ina deep shade of helio- 
trope, having the revers of both shirt and 
bodies, as well as cufls and eollar, finely 
andrichly braided in black, 

In several models one long ample drap- 
ery is carried completely over the founda- 
Hon, and caught up into a butterfly bow at 
the back, 
Kiting prevents the edge of the skirt from 
feat 
such drapery is finished witha band 


An ltistance «ofl 


While an almost imperceptible 
falling in at the examples occur in 
Wii Ii 
Of bratd instead of rows of stitching. 

\ costume lately supplied toa leader of 
Which mordore surface 
braid of the 
rearried as a bordering at the 
the drapery, and supplied to de 
Siar serviee on the bodice. 


had its 


isi ‘oni, 
flecked with gold, showed “a 
PILiey ctaaje 


‘ ure aif 


Phe collar of the latter was folded back 
Wt The throat, to fasten with a single button 
over the linen shirt, whieh is now Doh dcdinnge 
! re ee the walsteoat 

tint Hoe Ustal to stpply shirts in 
Cozens and half dozens with such costumes 
ts detnand their presence, Phe models 


KKest oceasionally the starched 
fronts ofthe maniv garment, fastening in 
front with tiny studs, and aSSUtning at the 
back a habiteshirt form. 

In others they present pleatings and folds 
held in place by a band at the waist, and 
are finished with tiny bows,that looks neat, 
at the throat. 

Another novelty of the season endows 
the Jacket bodice with a front cut like the 
(resscoat of aman, and allows the open 


space to be filled either bry & Waistcoat or 


"Ha drawing-room windows for so many years, | P!@ especially those with prospective 
(it-bodices are, however,still in vogue, | alw ays put up in the same way, and homes. 
mary are fre juently made with mr Vers, always conscientiously renewed at stated Bellows are still much in vogue, but 
V h leave a richly braided waistcoat | intervals, are now no longer the height of they are more used now for dusting china 
‘ pan nit : fashion,though they are still seen in houses oe than for encouraging Gesponding 
) ~ doulle-breasted bodices which | where the last “new thing’’ is not seized fires, 
7 , ne ¢ lappel the latter is gen upon with avidity, and where the mistress “I SEE Pepe: idiies dant v 
i ‘ velye and has collar | is aren tant to espouse novelties which do observed to the la ts rg ge a ps A ' . 
i . te please her, and is—inav we say 7—old- | paca” HDs v0 belong si eae — ‘ one ne 
, “"— fachicnet . J ; = at Ole 
: Qo ‘ ~ “Doesn’t the idea of burning the body of 
a, , a dead compa n strike you, with bh rror? 
. is 1 At I + Sea now j Lite 
| a ah What has changed your views? 
: . ; | | UIRSS TOUS, ! islenuée di 4 Line “ ‘ | “ rkK 2 pay ee “i aed = — 
Se - Be Priage: — te y os ss and sometimes tied in | RN eee peneeenee 
to the fect, disclose, when thrown bas k, a wes “s ar oe en we ee A DEBT of gratitude 1s too often compro. 
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closely-fitting polonaise of graceful form ; 
while, by means of straps, they do duty as 
sleeves. | 
A curtailment, which lets the under part | 
of this garment end in a long pointed bod- 
ice, and clips the wings into the dimen- 
sions of an epaulette cape, results in @ short, 
sinart wrap. 

This, as well as the more ample speci- 
men, will probably be seen in plush, as 
well as tweed, performing the service for 
which it is designed. 

Wide Philippa sleeves are apparent on 
many dolman-sbaped mantles, while upon 
others, of plash, the sleeve only ends at the 
edge of the skirt. 

road stripes or ribs are a feature in the 
latest make of a covert coat, while to some 
of the close-fitting over-jackets is imparted 
ibe appearance of a waistcoat by means ofa 
second front, which is made loose. The 
elaborate braiding often seen down the 
centre is usually apparent likewise on the 
outside pocket. 

A few models have a simple fern leaf, or 
other device, shown as a breastplate, with 
duplicates on the shoulders, cuffs and cen- 
tre of back. 

Women of ample proportions like this 
braiding put on as flatly as possible, while 
those who desire it can obtain increase of 
width by letting the braid be upstand- 
ing. 

Flannels in stripes of blue, gray and 
pink ; cloth in pure whitg, and vicuna in 
a shade of old rose, are among the fabrics 
now being converted by this firm into cos- 
tumes for fashionable bridal trousseaux. 
Many of the waistcoats have narrow cross- 
barred linesin blue and red upon white 
surfaceg of either wool or linen, and the 
short bodices with which they are worn are 
supplied with lappels like a man’s coat, to 
button across the chest; the waistcoat is 
apparent at the neck as well as below the 
waist. Many riding habits are at present 
being made in this style. 

Other costumes, due entirely to small 
checked cloth, close with a single revers of 
velvet on the right side, which terminates 
with four large buttons below the waist, 
and has cuffs and collar to correspond. 
Giray cover coats of tweeds are sugyest- 
ing variety to those of drab, which were so 
prevalent last season. They, like the lat- 
ter, are strap-seamed, and finished at the 
culls with rows of stitching. 

A gray beige costume recently made, has 
the drapery caught up a little on one side 
of the front, and then allowed to fall like a 
cornucopia, lined with white satin, arid the 
same effect, withthe addition of a frilled 
edge, isgiven to one side of the bodice. 
Resting on the long falling pleats of the 
back drapery are the points with which 
the bodice terminates below the waist, 
turned over towards the front, and faced 
with white satin. 

A large plaid, in which lines of red, blue, 
yellow and green, are toned down into har- 
mony on a ground of neutral tint, performs 
the service of drapery upon a skirt of green 
velvet, and discloses a revers of the richer 
material among the folds into which it falls 
at the back. 

A faille, in a shade of plumbago, has the 
loowe frontof its skirt drapery finely em- 
broidered in seed pearls, with the design 
means of 


accentuated by larger speci- 
mens, 
The width in which this decoration is 


supplied below the waist is so graduated as 
toend with a single leaf atthe edge of the 
skirt. 

A tolded handkerchief of crepe de Chine 
conveys the impression of a waistcoat be- 
ing inserted in the close-fitting jacket bod 

ice, Which is bordered with pearls,and has a 
spray of the same on the sleeves and each 
side of the collar ; while the belt, which is 
carried across the centre of the front, is 
similarly decorated, 





Odds and Ends. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION, 
Window-blinds and curtains occupy the 
attention of artistic housewives. The white 
muslin and lace curtains, that have shaded 


EVENING POST. 


The upper part of the windows is open to 
the light, but shaded by the ordinary 
blinds, or by a deep valance of embroid- 
ered linen or muslin, sold on purpose. The 
fancy India muslin curtains are popular, 
and so are colored canvas ones and fancy 
canvas, with broad lines of tapework. If 
the curtains are attached by rods to the 
high sash of the window, ordinary curtains 
splitin half are sufficient, and less than 
half of the length of ordinary ones is 
required, so that they are economical! 
wear. 

{ allude principally to the usual French 
windows, opening in the middle. Of 
course two curtains to each window are 
necessary. 

Where unsightly objects are to be hid- 
den from view, the fancy muslin curtains, 
which are quite thick enough, such as the 
Bey pore, and other oriental named ones,in 
colors, are suitable. 

The fancy canvas curtains, which are soft 
and wide, with different designs running 
over the surface, can be had in terra-cotta, 
olive-green, lemon and other shades. 


Some string-colored canvas, of «quite 


different make, and much coarser, stiffer 


ground, have stripes at distances composed 
of half-inch lines of woven* cotton, resem- 
bling tape. 

Colored silk handkerchiefs of oriental 
manufacture are much used for keeping 
back these fancy curtains, orange and light 
terra-cotta being the favorites. 

It is not unfrequent to see a house with 
these colored handkerchiefs in each win- 
dow, from attic to basement. In a draw- 
ing-room, paper Japanese fans are some- 
times pushed into the handkerchiet and 
opened, spreading out against the cur- 
tain. 

Curtain bands of colored plush, set in 
gilt mounts like little fans, with a hook and 
eye to fasten them together behind the cur- 
tain, are very fashionable? 

Broad sash-ribbon tied ina bow is often 
seen, and itis not an unknown thing tosee 
black ribbon used when the family are in 
deep mourning. 

Little tables of all shapes and sizes are 
now scattered over rooms, the newest be- 
ing the handy little so-called “tuckaways,”’ 
which fold up flat and are so light that they 
can be conveniently carried about. 

Many amateur artists paint them with 
enamel paints, or with a floral design on 
one half of the table. These and others are 
popular wedding gifts. 

Then there are the imitation Morocco or 
Turkish table stands, intended to support a 
round Benares brass tray. Anyone who 
has Visited the East will know the kind— 
standing low, with the legs or supports 
(there are six or eight) carved in a style 
resembling balls strung together. These 
fold together and render the whole thing 
movable, Sometimes a circular piece of 
wood is made to fit on instead of the Ben- 
ares tray, and form the table-top. 

The hour-glass table is a revival of a 
fashion of many years ago, which elderly 
people would remember, and which was 
chiefly confined to bedrooms, 

It is a table covered with Roman satin, 
a pretty cretonne or the furniture of the 
room, nailed around the circular top and 
base of the wood, and tied in the centre 
with a broad sash ribbon finished off in a 
bow. 


round table, 


used as a drawing-room elbow table for 
holding triftles, 
two colors, 

ers, uncovered 
cost 


or covered, 


some ancestral home. 


carved oak corner cupboards, 











inised ut about ten cents on the dollar. 


They are of various sizes, but none ex- 
ceed the circumference of an ordinary 
They are higher if they are 
intended to stand by a bedside, or lower if 


The ribbon bow is often of 


The tables can be had now at upholster- 
at moderate 
Carved oaken milking stools are the 
last fancy in that line,apparently mellowed 
with time, and solid and antique, as if from 


There is a great feeling for antique treas- 
ures now for wedding presents, such as 
cabinets, 
quaint lights, furniture, etc., and,of course, 
these are greatly appreciated by most peo- 


_ 








Confidential Correspondents. 


Ss. C.—In the process of gilding, a little 
pure gold goes a great way. The betton-makers have 
got the process down so fine that they can glid gross 
of Yuttons (14) with three cents worth of gold. 


Junnix.—lc is usual in writing on sab- 
jects like your own, to enelose a stamp or ad- 
dressed postal card for reply. The matters treated in 
thiscolumn, while particularly applying to individ- 
vals, are supposed to be of general interest, 


A. 5. %.—Shooting-stars are su pposed to be 
sinall bodies, sometimes meteorite stones, which the 
earth meets in ite annual revolation, and which be- 
come visivle by paselog with planetary velocity 
through the upper regions of the atmosphere. 


RovoHn-neAvD.—Simugglied goods are not 
thrown overboard when setzed, nor is the vessei 
upon whieh they are found burnt. The penalty for 
smuggling uenally consistsof a fine, which 

we belleve, speaking roughly, with the value of the 
cargo. 

8. C. 4H.—There »# a United States law 
against printing or using fac-stmile Greenbacts or 
National Bank notes, Anyone having anything to 
do with them, is lable to be charged with counter- 
feiting. Weeannot tellyou where anything of the 
kind can be bad, 

Daisy.—Gum arabic is mixed with the 
starch, and the cuffs ete., then troned in a peculiar 
way. One minute's seeing a person doit, would be 
better for you than a column’s description. 2, 
Lemon juice and sugar is said to be good, Inquire at 
any drug-store for special preparations, 


yY, Kh.—Many girls marry at eighteen, but 
we think that lea little tooearly. A year or two of 
waiting duce no barm, though of course there may be 
clhreumsetances which make gn early marriage desira- 
ble. The husband is, after all, only a boy yet; it 
will do him good if he waits until be reaches twenty- 
five. 

J. D.—In some cases it injares a person's 
volce to play a wind instrument, and in others it does 
not. You ean only settle the question In your own 
case by actual experiment, If you find that playing 
the horn has a tendency to injure your voice, you can 
wive it up before veerious injury is 





of cours 
done. 


CANAL.—1. The work of digging the 
ship canal between aname and Colon is now vigor- 
ously pushed, It is said that even three years ago 
11.000 men were engaged on the great ditch. 2. The 
canal starte atthe port of Panama. 3. The actual 
digging is largely done by Jamaica negroes, who 
get from i,2%tol,75aday. The climate is very un- 
bealthy. 

ViIVIAN.—Tue reason why you are 60 re- 
served aud shy is because you are far too self-con- 
scious, Instead of pondering what is said by your- 
self and others, you are thinking about how you shall 
talk and what effect you will produce by doing #0. 
To learn to talk, go on talaing. Oneleg of mutton, 
says the proverb, drivesdown another, The art of 
conversation js simply the art of belug yourself. 


ALueRTA.—By sleeping in white kid 
gloves you may doubtless produce softness and un- 
healthy palior of the skin, but the practice is some- 
what ususual and rather ridiculous. We should 
think that a delicate but strong hand, fitted toact as 
a subtle organ of touch, ought to be an object for 
your desire. How would an artist or musician fare 
if he or she wore white kid gloves day and wight? 


T. W.--If the gentleman said that he bad 
eaten butter which grew on trees, be was just as far 
from the truth as anyone would be who should say 
that he bad eaten butter which was given by cows. 
Cows give milk from which butter is made ; and cer- 
tain trees yield seeds that are manufactured into bat- 
ter, Such trees growin India and also in Africa. 
‘The seeds of their fruit are manufactured, Ly differ- 
ent processes, into both oi and butter ; and from 
the flowers of some of the trees an intoxicating vever- 
age le dietiiled, 


Lucy W.—We are inclined to answer 
your serivus tuquiry with an emphatic negative. A 
gentieman cannot win a pair of gloves from a lady 
by kissing ber whey she is asleep. The only thing he 
ought to win is ber profound contempt for taking her 
atsuch« mean disadvantage, Your philosophy of 
the subject fe quite correct. A wowan wins a pair of 
gloves in elmilar circumstances as some considera- 
tion for the favor she has conferred upon a sleeping 
admirer, in any case, however, such foolish 
rompiag strikes us as neither delicate, pretty, nor 
jalylike. 


C. T. A.--Do not burden your little girl 
with any ‘*fancy’’ name, There are so many pleas 
ant pames, such as Mary, Emily, Jane, and so forth, 
which bave doubtless been borne by the baby’s aunts 
and gravdmothers, that it is linpossible to find any- 
thing better, Gladys basan uncouth svund to our 
cars, but some onufortunate daughters of peers atd 
baronetse bear even more ridiculous names, such 4 
Fdmundina, Vanda, Edrica, Gwiladys, Milburga, 
Kdwyna, Churfrida, Walburga, Thomasine, Rhoma, 
Albinia, Gundrede, If you wish to nickname your 
bavy you cau take your choice of these aristocratic 
beurditics, 

Juss.—The Spenserian stanza consists of 
eight lines of heroic and a final one of Alexanarine ; 
the firet and third lines, the second and fourth, fifth 
and seventh, sixth and eighth, rhymes respectively, 
while the uinth bas the same rhyme as the eighth. 
Here js « specimen from Spenser bimeelf : 


by thie the northern wagoner had set 
iis ecvenfold team belind the steadfast star, 
That wae in ocean waves yet never met, 
But firm te Oxed and sendeth light from far 
To all that io the wide deep wandering are; * 
And cheerful chanticleer, with bis note shrill, 
Had warned once that Phoebus’ gery car 
In haste was climbing up the eastern bill 
Full envious that night so long his room did fill. 


STuvEeNT.--We have nothing better than 
tradition to go on, but the generally accepted ver jon 








Matthew suffered martyrdom, or was slain in the 
f Pthiopla Mark was dragged through t 
A sxandria, in Egypt, till he expire 
n 3 ei ge ve tree in Greece J 
‘ r at Rome t es 
Ai Ceatn in A 
jin Jerusalem. J4 


EK phesus, 
: e (sfeal Was eheacd« 
| 4 rown from apinnacie, and beat 
death Villip was beheaded, Bartholomew ** 
skinned alive. Andrew was crucified, and pounded 
while dying. Thomas was run through with a laor*- 
Jude was shot through with arrows, and Peter 


' crucified at Rume with his head down wards. 

















